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1. Scott Newhall Remembered. 


Scott Newhall Remembered 


I have been trying to analyze what it was that went out of my life when Scott 
Newhall died; the same light went out for a lot of other people as well. I think it 
is entwined with hope. Not that hope has gone out of my life — not that at all. But 
something has. 

Scott used to stand for the far horizon; the way he looked at life it was reachable, 
it was possible to get there. He himself would plunge into what other people would 
call a crazy project and he would back a crazy project when you brought it to him. 
Not every time, of course, and it had to make sense at some level. Not necessarily 
at a level to benefit the perpetrators, but to someone’s benefit. Preferably the 
public’s. 

How rare to find this! Someone who always (or almost always) says yes. 

His personality swam upstream, against a discouraging current going the other way 
of nay-sayers, skeptics, wise guys and "But-did-you-think-about-this-little-drawback?" 
types. 

So hope! Anything is possible. I read somewhere that hope is akin to religion. It 
lifts us out of the ordinary in life and inspires us. 

Scott, in his quiet way, was a high priest. 


I first encountered him on the night that Truman beat Dewey. He was a sub-editor 
at the San Francisco Chronicle and my father and I needed help; a freeway was 
proposed through the family farm. We had organized our Petaluma neighbors north 
and south, proprietors of small poultry ranches, into an anti-freeway organization. 
The State Highway Department was not to be diverted, of course; freeways were the 
new thing. In the words of Alexander Woollcott, we were "entering the lists against 
the massive, complacent inertia of a government department which is not used to 
being questioned and does not like to be bothered." 

But we had shaken them a bit. We had won a hearing that was coming up in the 
Petaluma High School auditorium. On the night that Truman beat Dewey my father 
and I happened to be in San Francisco on other business. Late in the day the 
thought came up that we might try to get San Francisco newspaper help while we 
were down here — a big metropolitan daily spotlighting the farmers in revolt. 

"Do you know anybody at the papers?" 

"No. Do you?" (We were standing in a drizzle on a street corner.) 

"Well, Hall Newhall’s brother Scott is an editor of some sort at the Chronicle. Hall 
was in the KAIULANI. We might be able to see him." 



And that is how we came to ride up in the elevator with Earl Warren (tough night 
for him; he was Dewey’s running mate . . but this was early in the evening). We 
had located the Chronicle building, then a hoary, Gothic-looking pile, by using the 
phone book. 

A couple of country people were led back through the wondrous city room, its 
rumpled citizens astir on election night, to This World section where Scott was editor. 
The Cape Horn voyage in KAIULANI, the last Yankee square-rigger to make that 
famous rounding, got us easily in. 

Scott at that time was in his mid-30s, less rumpled than the rest, interested, 
courteous, like Hall plainly a person of gentle breeding. He listened carefully. 

"Well," he said, "I think we can do something, send somebody up to cover it. I’ll 
speak to Johnny Bruce, the city editor." He took down telephone numbers. There 
was a short friendly conversation about Hall. Scott apologized for a certain amount 
of preoccupation overhanging the place; "As you know, it’s election day." We talked 
a bit more, thanked him for his immediate interest in our cause, and said goodbye. 

Scott didn’t impress me as preoccupied; the word was his. If he was, he didn’t show 
it. He had big money riding on - Harry Truman. 

The Wall Street Journal knew back in September that Trunian wasn’t going to make 
it; Drew Pearson said that "Truman can’t possibly win;" the New York Daily Minor 
said that "Governor Dewey will be our next president;" Walter Winchell reported the 
gamblers were betting on the Dewey/Warren ticket; David Lawrence said "Governor 
Dewey will be elected by a substantial majority in the electoral college;" Scott’s own 
Chronicle (front office) said; "It is a Godsend to this country and to the world at 
large that Harry Truman will get his dismissal notice . . ;" and the New York Daily 
News said, "President Truman appears to be the only American who doesn’t think 
Thomas E. Dewey is going to be elected barring a political earthquake . ." 

There was another American so minded in the Chronicle city room. 

I didn’t know it at the time, and I learned about the betting later (I assume he got 
good odds), but on that first meeting I had brushed up against the Newhall 
prescience. Scott used to have a way of knowing what was going to happen. He 
knew there was another paddle tug somewhere and he insisted on a telephone call 
to the scrapyard in Newcastle-upon-Tyne that found the EPPLETON HALL when 
the Greenwich museum on the River Thames wouldn’t release the RELIANT, "last 
paddle tug" on earth. That was years later, one of many instances. If it wasn’t 
prescience it was something very much like it. 


So the opening scene. A revue of my favorite Alan Villiers book. The Set of the Sails, 
presently appeared in This World over Scott’s signature. Maybe he likes ships, 
maybe he is like his brother! I had been distressed at the passing of the 
windjammer. I tried to trade our Petaluma Sea Scout barge, for the barkentine 
CITY OF PAPEETE to preserve that vessel out of the pages of Robert Louis 



Stevenson. In 1936 I had written a six page letter to Leland Cutler, the president of 
the upcoming World’s Fair on Treasure Island urging that the splendid old down- 
Easter, ST. PAUL, a veteran of fifteen Cape Horn roundings to San Francisco, be 
brought here from Seattle to San Francisco for the exposition. Neither effort 
worked. I had a correspondence with Carl Cutler, the founder of Mystic Seaport 
with proposals for his ship collection. At different times I suggested the KAIULANI, 
the STAR OF INDIA, and the CONSTELLATION. 

Now, on March 5, 1949, a five-pager brimming with all this kind of stuff went off 
to the editor in San Francisco who seemed to like ships. It was a true letter-to-the- 
editor (although a rather long one), not an application for a job. I named Lyman, 
Huycke or Rusk to head up the project. This, and a short subsequent letter on April 
7, outlined what has since become the San Francisco Maritime National Historical 
Park. 

So how did the man who always says yes (almost always) react? He sent a memo 
to Paul Smith, Editor and General Manager of the Chronicle, another legend at that 
paper, then running the place . . a man whom Scott describes as "the most dynamic 
personality who had come through San Francisco in a generation or two." Paul had 
a different cut to his jib, but Scott and his talented wife Ruth were part of his circle. 
The memo said, "Reader ideas for civic projects are nickel a dozen, I realize. 
Nevertheless, the enclosed letter outlines an idea which fascinated me so I’m taking, 
the liberty of sending it to you for consideration . . If you were to consider this 
project seriously I would be glad to contribute any excess energy I might have." 

I had struck gold, nay platinum. This was the third try. I had tried the idea on Mrs. 
Spreckels and Mayor Robinson and had struck out. 

The upshot was that I was invited to leave the farm and come to San Francisco. 
Smith approved; the paper was now behind it; Scott was the general. Historic ships 
and all the rest of it were going to blossom on the waterfront. 


In recent years I was asked to write an introduction to Scott’s memoirs (an oral 
history project by the University of California) and I described the annual visit to his 
office of politicians seeking reelection when the wheel of fate had turned and now 
Scott was editor of the paper; 

I suppose Scott’s method with his visitors could be roughly grouped under 
"kidding them along." It may be that I have used the word "charm" overmuch. 
It might be better to say that he has a singularity that somehow makes him - 
and in a quiet way - the central figure. And I have already mentioned with 
respect, awe really, his penetration. Never have I encountered anyone with such 
laser-beam ability to read and map out the next fellow’s motivations. As, 
subsequently a situation begins to unfold, one wonders if he hasn’t been in the 
presence of prescience. (That word again.) 

The general’s war plan was to put troops in the field, myself and Dave Nelson to 
start with. We were to soften up the city where we could, determine where support 
lay, scout out any pockets of opposition and report back for Phase II. Phase II was 
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Paul 

THERE WAS A TIME in San Francisco — maybe 
even a golden time — when everybody knew Paul. 
You didn’t have to add the last name (w'hich happens 
to be Smith). For almost two decades his fii'st name 
was being dropped all over town — “That crazy Paul” j 
and “Guess what Paul has done now” and “Seen Paul i 
lately?” — but it’s not like that now, and too bad. A 
new generation has come along that might ask “Paul 
who?” — a fair question. Maybe I can help to an- 
swer it. 

★ ★ ★ 

THERE’S A REASON for mentioning Paul today. 
His memoirs, “Personal File,” have just been pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century, a good, fat book. His 
picture is on the dust jacket, making him look like 
Man of the Woi'ld sitting on top of same. The blurb 
reads “A frank account of his controversial career 
as editor of The San Francisco Chi*onicle, president 
of the CroweU-CoUier Publishing Company, foreign 
correspondent, financial expert, war hero, intimate 
of the great . . . ” The blurb trails off tliere, with i 
the three dots, as though there might be more to ' 
‘ the story of Paul, and, of course, there is. (For start- 
el's, he would grin over the “financial genius” bit; 
being afflicted with generosity over and above, his 
1 personal finances were always a mess.) 

j FEW PEOPLE — and fewer San Franciscans — I 

? become legends in their own time (that tiresome 

* phrase), but Paul made it, and made it look easy. At 

25 he became editor of The Chronicle, the youngest 
; editor of a metropolitan daily ui the country; “boy . 
( wonder,” he was called, a tag that would forever 
, haunt him. He entered World War II as a Navy Lieu- 1 
i tenant Commander, resigned his commission, en- ' 
I listed in the Marines as a private, won the Silver 

' Star in Pacific combat, left The Chronicle in ’52 to 

take over Collier’s when (as he was to learn) it was 
h already fatally iU . . . these are the bare outlines 
, , of the legend. The man is something more. 

t • ★ ^ ★ 

“ I FIRST MET PAUL in 1936, when he hired me 
I • . away from The Sacramento Union, not the hardest 
trick of that or any other year. A lot of older and j 
better men w'ere after the job — that of radio editor 
I ", —“but,” he smiled, swiveling in his chair, “I’m hh’- 

I ing you because you’re the first guy I’ve met in this 
business who’s younger than I am.” (True; some of 
the copy boys on the paper then were old enough to 
be his father.) The next time I saw him, a few days 
later, he almost ran me down at Fifth and Mission 
in his mile-long, 16-cylirider Cadillac convertible, top 
■ down. “Watch it, kid,” he called out, with a friendly 
iV wave of . his gloved hand, as ' he roared, past. I had i 
^L^hfever seen aindhing quite so slamorous. . . I 


THE iOUNG I’aul liirccl a lol ot kuls like me 
in those years. “Smith’s whiz kids,” we were called 
derisively by rival newspapermen, and as for Paul, 
he, according to Time magazine, was “brash, cocky.” 
“Dashing, gutzy” would have been a fairer descrip- 
tion, for Paul changed the face of San Francisco 
journalism: under his impact, the writing became 
sharper, the makeup better, the point of view 
broader. You can’t believe how bad the local papers 
Avere when Paul took over unless you go back 
through the files. 

■ * ★ 

PAUL — the onetime lumberjack, banker, roving 

correspondent — burst onto the local scene at a time 
when San Francisco was torn as never sjnce. A gen- 
eral strike had divided the city into two camps, both 
armed. A disastrous Salinas lettuce strike exploded 
into violence. Paul had the courage (unheard of, 
in those days) to treat Hai-ry Bridges as if he didn’t 
wear horns, and to write sympathetically of the 
lettuce strikers. The young editor learned his first 
lesson: an advertisers’ boycott was clamped on The 
Chronicle. Then the advertisers learned theirs: Paul 

that story, under big headlines, on Page One. 
The readei-s reacted sympathetically, and the Smith 
legend grew. 

★ ★ ★ 

NEVER LET it be said that Paul didn’t help feed 
the legend. He delighted in the offbeat, the flamboy- 
ant gesture, especiallj" in his choice of friends. His 
chief mentors were (on the right) Herbert Hoover 
and (on the left) Muckraker Lincoln Steffens — a 
combination that w'ould make a schizoid out of a 
lesser man. At his fabled, two-story apartments 
above JuUus’ Castle on Telegraph HiU— you were as 
likely to meet Dorothy Parker as Clare Boothe Luce, 
Noel Coward as Harry Bridges. The combination 
' must have worked: Fascists called him a Conununist, 
Communists called him a Fascist, Democrats called 
■ him a Black Republican, Republicans called him pink. 

★ ★ ★ 

' AFTER HE had mediated and settled a particu- 
larly nasty warehouse strike, 40,000 San Franciscans 
signed a petition asking him to run for Mayor, but he 
declined. It was just as well, for the salary wouldn’t 
have been half enough— as no salary has ever been, 
for Paul lived in the grand manner: driver, houseboy, 
cook, dinner parties for 150 (and by now the Cadillac 
had sprouted red lights and h siren). He bought suits 
a dozen at a time, smoked incessantlyj ate too little, 
slept even less, and was the single best drinker I have 
1 ever met — straight Scotches, one upon the other, and 
! keeping his head while all about him were falling 
on theirs, face down. 

★ ★ ★ 

THE LAST time I saw Paul, a few weeks ago, 
we had lunch at the Palace. For miserably long 
months now, he has been in a hospital, after suffer- 
ing a stroke, and he entered the Garden Court in a 
wheelchair. Old friends and old waiters crowded 
around, and the spark returned to his eyes. When 
he Avas driven off, in the old convertible he loves so 
. much — almost tlie last symbol of his golden years — 
I he waved his hand and grimied “So long, kid.’’ At 55, 
I he is no longer a boy, but still a wonder. 



Then Joe Cauthorn, an experienced old newspaperman, and young Randy Hearst, 
a nice looking lad. 

Finally Chapin, who took us in to have a drink at a big round table in a bar 
decorated with Bohemian Grove Lo-Jinks posters. 

I left our stack of booklets, and Hughey’s watercolors under the eye of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, luminously painted, and hanging on the wall. 

Chapin rambled on about the end of the strike on his cable cars, and the 
showroom that they had made of the powerhouse. I was afraid that the critical 
Lindner would get bored. 

We went up to a private dining room and as we sat down Newhall told me to 
set up the pictures right away. We had barely got our food ordered and he asked 
me to pass the booklets out. 

And Lindner, as if to set policy for the rest, said that while Alma’s Museum of 
Science and Industry was a "pile of crap" he had seen a copy of our booklet and 
would go along with it. 

Kortum looked around at this charming little room and realized that the 
neglected old windjammers were going to finally have their day -- we were past 
the last hurdle. 

Newhall explained, Dave explained each picture, and the others all voiced 
approval, right around the table. Cauthorn said San Francisco needed something 
like this, that there was little to show visitors if you came right down to it. 
Chapin was secretly delighted with a development of this sort at the end of his 
Hyde Street line. 

He held forth rather at length on the bad marital record of the Spreckels family 
"always being printed on the front page of the Examiner," but wound up by saying 
it was a good name to have associated with something like this. 

Newhall stated that as policy we felt Alma could play her part but not take the 
whole thing over. Everybody echoed that sentiment. 

The faltering spirit of San Francisco was discussed - how if Hearst’s monastery 
had been contributed to the city in the ’80s or ’90s it would have been up in sk 
months. Cauthorn told of a friend of his visiting and after 40 years noticing a 
notable lackluster spirit. 

Lindner must be one of the top Hearst executives -- at least he made a number 
of cracks about the old man, and young Randolph seemed to keep an eye on him 
for policy leadership. 

It was all ducky and we walked down a staircase so handsome and so ornamented 
with paintings that if I lived here I would never use the elevator. The going forth 



into the street reminded me on this overcast afternoon of issuing from a London 
club. 

Back at the office there was a relaxed, almost letdown feeling of aftermath. We 
had done it, but were too enmeshed in the techniques of the fight to really realize 
it. 


High-mindedness had carried the day. Not a bit of it. Our leader might seem like 
a sedulous do-gooder. He was a do-gooder, all right, but not a sedulous one - 
outrageous is a better adjective. Scott was mischievous. He was penetrating. Other 
adjectives that I have occasionally used for him are restless, opaque, chivalrous, 
circling, anarchic, funny. Scott made remarks; he was a very funny man. (And how 
I miss this!) A sense of humor was the threshold requirement. He was irreverent 
of the horse’s a- wherever encountered. And we encountered quite a few. He was 
irreverent of what we were so seriously doing. Your guard had to be up, your 
rejoinder ready. 


We opened the museum in 1951; friends of mine, ship buffs and their girl friends 
did the installing. There was no money. The staff was me and my soon-to-be wife, 
Jean. Scott did the welding for us at his estate, a quarry at the top of the Berkeley 
hills where he and Ruth had expanded the tool shed into a home. (Over the years 
quite a home). This was in return, be it said, for joiner work I did on running 
boards, etc. on whatever antique automobile he was restoring. I took my tool box 
over on Saturdays. 

In a few more years we were deep in the realm of "difficult enough to do" that had 
been touched on at the Bohemian Club. Things were now three-dimensional, 
political, costly. We were no longer dealing in water colors and attractive booklets. 
Scott remained the pilot. The state Director of Finance did not want to buy the 
Haslett Warehouse for a museum as I had proposed in my plan. He was a former 
manager of Buffum’s Department Store in Long Beach and given to wearing galluses 
and affecting a down-home style. Dave and I returned discouraged from Sacramento 
and laid the problem before Scott. 

He turned it over in his head for a few minutes and then said, "Get the Mayor to 
appoint an Emergency Committee for Creation of a Railroad Museum in San 
Francisco." (The original idea for the building.) He suggested that we get one of the 
railroad presidents to act as chairman. Further that we have Lawton Kennedy print 
a letterhead on good paper, heavy stock, only one sheet and one envelope necessary. 
Send a letter to the Governor. Tell him his Director of Finance was acting up - 
acquisition of the warehouse was part of San Francisco’s share of the Tidelands Oil 
Royalty fund and approved by the State Park Commission. 

Dave and I put it in motion. A new Mayor, George Christopher, sent out his letter 
to an impressive array of railroad presidents, bank presidents, and for good measure 
steamship company presidents, asking them to lend their names. (We still had San 
Francisco steamship companies in those days.) Nobody turned him down. Lawton 



Kennedy printed probably the most heavyweight letterhead that had ever come off 
his hand press. It went off to the Governor over the signature of Frederic B. 
Whitman, president of Western Pacific. It worked. With a personal follow-up from 
Roger Kent (at the urging of A1 Gatov) the deed was done, the building was saved 
for public use. 


There was the little matter of the BALCLUTHA, then called PACIFIC QUEEN. 
In 1954 the ship was in more peril in Mrs. Spreckels’ oak-panelled library, the 
smallest room in the mansion, than it had encountered in fifty years. In 1904, exactly 
a half century before, the ship lay wrecked on a reef off the south tip of Kodiak 
Island. 

Since then the vessel had been salvaged and, with some, had earned the reputation 
as the fastest ship in the Alaska Packers fleet. Upon retirement she got a new name 
and gained another two decades of life, starting in the ‘30s, under ownership of a 
carnival man. But now the carnival man was dead, his widow was the owner, and 
in extreme old age the once-BALCLUTHA lay on the Sausalito mudflats with a 
hundred holes rusted through the hull (most of them, fortunately, small - to enter 
her dark hold was like a visit to a planetarium). To think of buying the ship was 
really a semi-crazy piece of business for a small-time historical society with a staff of 
two, one of whom (my wife) was not paid regularly. But some of us felt that the 
PACIFIC QUEEN, once BALCLUTHA, had a future. And could shape the 
museum’s future. 

The problem was that the chief spokesman for acquiring the ship, an utterly 
persuasive operating manager for one of the local steamship companies, a sound 
man, almost demagogic in his enthusiasm, had been up to Sugar Hill (as we called 
it) one too many times at the cocktail hour. Mrs. Spreckels, keen on ship models but 
opposed to ships, had dissuaded him. At the Executive Committee meeting in the 
library he announced his new policy: he would apply his energy to a membership 
campaign, a favorite Spreckels project, and so was prepared to make a motion to 
abandon the effort to acquire the vessel. 

The killing was to be formal; everyone there was in black tie. A quorum was 
present; they were executives from downtown, now bewildered, who should have 
known better. They listened to his reasons for backing out and were murmuring 
assent. 

The ship lay shuddering on Sitkinak reef . . . 

Scott saved her. 

"I don’t think we, as the Executive Committee can act until we have the report of 
the Ship Committee." 

Scott stood them off like Leonidas at Thermopylae. He used Roberts Rules of 
Qrder the way Leonidas used his sword. They were dead. It was the most brilliant 
improvisation I have encountered in a lifetime. A parliamentary maneuver had 



saved the BALCLUTHA but her life hung by a thread. Less than two weeks later 
Harry Lundeberg rose at a full board meeting and with eloquence and waterfront 
clout saved her for good. 


In 1955 we went to Sacramento to persuade the State Division of Beaches and Parks 
to buy two wooden schooners and start a new kind of a state monument in San 
Francisco, a monument to the sea instead of the usual Gold Rush town or blacksmith 
shop. The schooners were up in Puget Sound, the C. A. THAYER and the 
WAPAMA. Through Hugh Gallagher, new president of the board, and Stanley 
Dollar, Jr., succeeding him, we put it over, an appropriation for $200,000 out of a 
melon being split in Sacramento, the Tidelands Oil royalty fund. Harry Lundeberg, 
strangely a Republican, used his good standing with Gov. Goodwin Knight, anxious 
to run for president of the United States, to arrange behind the scenes support. 

But there was more money in the fund; $2,000,000 would be San Francisco’s share 
when the full $63,000,000 was split . . for a park "somewhere on the San Francisco 
waterfront." Conference with Scott; go for it. This put us in conflict with virtually 
all the rest of the city: Mayor Christopher, the Board of Supervisors, the Planning 
Commission, the Chamber of Commerce, the Retail Drygoods Association, the 
Downtown Association, Cyril Magnin and the Port Commission. They wanted the 
new state park to be located at the Ferry Building; we wanted it to be at Aquatic 
Park. 

We won. Stanley Dollar was a scrappy president at the head of what can only be 
called a small historical society but he didn’t hesitate to take on San Francisco’s 
establishment. Their motive was real estate oriented; a park at the foot of Market 
St. would energize the lagging Golden Gateway project nearby. Our motives were 
pure; we were a historical society going about our business, although it must be 
admitted on rather an ambitious scale. 


Scott got the museum off to a good start; his hand was in it for decades. He was 
critically helpful as chairman of the Nominating Committee in arranging a succession 
of good presidents: Ed Harms, Bob Mayer, Hugh Gallagher, Stanley Dollar, Don 
Watson, A1 Gatov. One baddy got by him and he had the unsavory task of getting 
rid of the man. He had help; his faithful secretaiy was Dolly Rhee, acerbic and 
useful in such matters. Scott quite simply loaned the museum his brains all those 
years. He got a return, the good humor at lunch and dinner and in his office; some 
surcease from the demands of his job. 


At one point Scott -- tired of shore stuff - had a hankering to get back to sea and 
some of us went to England to hijack the paddle tug RELIANT. It is all told about 
in his book The Eppleton Hall, which is the name of the vessel we wound up with 
when the heist didn’t work. (In a modest way the book is getting to be a a cult 
classic among the steamboaters.) I remember with satisfaction the thrust on my 
backside as the jet leaned back and took off from Heathrow. We didn’t know 
whether Scotland Yard was X number of hours or X minutes behind us. They did 



investigate but we were gone. 


The director of the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich, pulling a thick file 
out of a bottom drawer, told a visitor that if Newhall or Kortum ever set foot in 
Britain again he would, in effect, "throw the book at them." But when the 
EPPLETON HALL had been resurrected from her grave in the shipbreaking yard 
(by Bill Bartz, another KAIULANI shipmate whom Scott sent over) we returned 
and steamed her to America, a she months voyage, 2,905,000 revolutions of the 
paddle wheels. 

The fulminations at Greenwich went on. Finally, at a board of trustees meeting. 
Prince Philip, a trustee, declared that "he thought the Americans had done rather 
nobly" and put an end to it. Alan Villiers, another trustee, described it to me. 

Scott delighted in all this. I can’t say that our high good humor was matched by the 
other side. He was glad when things took unexpected turns. Scott’s entry in "Who’s 
Who" lists him as a director of the Irrawaddy Steam Navigation Co., a company that 
never existed. Another organization that almost didn’t exist was hastily formed for 
our work in England. The idea, I should explain, was to keep the RELIANT, then 
thought to be the last paddle tug, from being eviscerated and a few parts put on 
display in the museum on the Thames. In a way none of our business, but the world 
is one place to a ship lover. I suggested forming The Friends of the Greenwich 
Museum and Scott had this rescuing group incorporated in San Francisco and cards 
printed. It was legal, barely. Scott put a spin on reality whenever he could get 
away with it. All the world is a stage; some were seen to strut, a hero here and there 
got applause.. The individual who almost led our governing committee into 
abandoning the BALCLUTHA came on as Captain Hardhead. 


I have touched only on the side of Scott that impinged on the museum. In 
newspaperdom he is a legend. He pulled the Chronicle out of red ink and into a 
position where it made millions. At his death in November of 1992 Warren Hinckle 
declared that he was the greatest editor this city has seen this century. 

I will go farther than that; in the KQED magazine last spring I offered the thought 
that Phil Burton and Scott Newhall are the two greatest San Franciscans of all time. 
This on the basis of what they leave behind them. Phil’s contribution is 
environmental. He gave us our sea coasts; they are encased in a vast national park 
that he created, the ship park now extracted from it, like Adam’s rib, and set up 
separately. Scott’s contribution is cultural; he added three museums - three major 
museums -- to the San Francisco heritage. 

It is little remembered that he put the same support behind Frank Oppenheimer 
with his idea of an Exploratorium that he put behind me with my maritime park. 
And it is not remembered at all that Scott saved the Old Mint at Fifth and Mission 
when Mayor Christopher and S.I. Hayakawa were eyeing it as a site for a new 
campus for San Francisco State. They didn’t reckon with the man in the swivel chair 
across the street who could turn from his desk 180 degrees and look out the window, 
who liked antiquities, who commanded a crusading newspaper and who --fatally for 
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them -- was a coin collector. 


Karl Kortum, 1993 
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2. A 1954 letter by Jean Kortum on a museum life sent to Ladies 
Home Journal. 
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2757 Polk Street^ Apartment A 
San Francisco 9, California 
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Ladies ^ Home Journal 
”How America Lives" Department 
Independence Square 
Philadelpkla 5, Pennsylvania 

Dear Sir? 

A year and three nonths ago Jeanie Dandles vaB 
bom — - since the age of two and a half months she 
has been putting in a 9 to 5 (and sometimes longer) 
day at work, the same as any other office worker in 
San Francisco, Five days a week she is pushed four 
blocks down the hill to San Francisco ^^s Maritime Mu- 
seum where she is part of the staff of, let’s say, 

2f that runs the museum, *■ 

Your readers may be interested in this behind- 
the-scenes, human aspect-of -founding a new civic in- 
stitution not yet three years old, a process which 
not only necessitates a five-day week for a one-year 
old, but is a story of volunteer labor and catch-as— 
can finances. 

The days and nights of work have all been re- 
warding, In only its first three years the museum 
has an attendance of 250,000 persons a year — = the 
"largest attendance at any maritime museum in the 
United States* Museums judge success by attendance, 
and the volunteer workers who put this museum together 
are well pleased with this external sign of success*. 

But, behind the scenes •— 

In 1941 my husband, Karl Kortum, sailed out of 
San Francisco in the last of the square-rigged sail- 
ing ships to sail commercially around traditional 
Cape Horn, This voyage was of course an anachronism 
— sailing ships had disappeared from the face of the 
ear^h twenty years ago, but this one came out of lay- 
up with the high freight rates prior to the war. As 






Gettinq ready for the museum's opening . . Jean paints the bell exhibit frame. 
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Earl passed San Francisco’s Aquatic Paris building, just In- 
side tlie Golden Gate, be mulled over a long-standing idea 
of bis, tbe possibility of a maritime museum in tbat build- 
ing, a place where tbe rapidlj'" disappearing relics of tbe 
"West’s shipping past might be preserved* 

After five years overseas, Karl returned to San Fran- 
cisco, One of bis shipmates on tbe windjammer bad a broth- 
er who was one of tbe editors on tbe San Francisco Chronicle, 
and Karl interested aim in baclcing a maritime museum in tbe 
building, by then considered a municipal whit© elephant, 

Tbe project began to roll — equipped with sketches and 
Karl’s plans, tbe four San Francisco daily newspapers pushed 
the _projectj: a Citizen’s Committee was organized in- 

corporated into tbe San Francisco Maritime Museum Associa- 
tion); soma money raised; and a date of May 27-, 1351 set as 
an opening day for the West Coast’s first maritime museum 
(there are -half a dozen on tbe East Coast), 

Tbe museum in those formulative days bad a staff of 
two — . Earl and a shipmate from tbe sailing ship voyage, 
both of whom lived off their v/ar-time savings while tbe mu- 
seum was put together* (Then, as now, there was hardly 
enough money for exhibit-building, much less for salaries,) 

The picture has always been one of enthusiasm on the part 
of the volunteer workers (the ones who have actually don© 
the physical work on the museum) running way ahead of the 
necessary organization to support It we have always bitten 
off more than we can handle, have always conducted ourselves 
as thou^ we had- the staff and finances to back it up. Or- 
ganization (essentially the Board of Directors) should catch 
up about 1956 — then we will be like other museums, ade- 
quately financed, with dependable salaries, etc* 

I came into the picture in February of 1851, 'smen the 
museum-in- the-making had just moved its few maritime relics 
into the Aquatic Park building* I had worked on a newspaper 
in Oakland which folded in August of 1950 and, unable to 
find another newspaper job, was persuaded to volunteer my 
services as secretary to this new institution, (A 3 to 9 p*m* 
job 'downtown in the afternoons paid my way for a morning of 
volunteer work^) It was in this way that I met my future 
husband. 

There were other volunteer workers — » about 20 of them, 
men who had been to sea themselves, some of them, like Karl, 
young men who had searched- the world over until they found 
a sailing ship to make a passage in, just to have done it# 

And their wives and girl friends. 
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From February to May 27, these museuiQ volunteers 
•PTorked night and day to make a good show out of the mari- 
time relics that began to flow into the building: — 
putting up photograjjhs, re-rigging ship models, writing 
captions, nailing, painting, polishing, stuffing, weld- 
ing, raising part of an old Bay area lumber schooner 
from the bottom of the Bay It was a sturdy show of 

interested and industrloixs laborers on behalf of the old 
ships. (And, gii^iring out of this time, were three wed- 
dings.) 

The doors to the museum opened on May 27, 1951; that 
Sunday 5,000 people flocked down to the Aquatic Park build- 
ing to see the ships — and they*ve been coming steadily 
ever since. The museum now is part of San Francisco* s 
school cirri culum; an Oakland schoolteacher calls it **the 
finest example of visual education in the Bay _ area. ** 

All fine on the surface, but the interior situation 
was dark. The museum had no regular Income and soon Karl*s 
shipmate ran out of savings and had to go back to sea. The 
musermi managed to get together $200 a month for awhile and 
I quit downtom job end worked full- tine at the mussum. 

We still had a staff of two, and the museiua — a successful 
San Francisco institution — was literally living off dines 
and nickels dropped in a contribution box by our visitors* 

In December of 1951 Karl and I v/ere married. 3Cn 
January of 1852 the Cily reluct antli" agreed to pay the 
salary of a czrrator for this busy institution; Karl took 
a competitive Civil Service test and came out on top with 
the position of ciirator, or "Director” — a rather empty 
title for he had no one to "direct” and has, in fact, been 
called by a museum visitor "the nan. vixo puts up the glass.” 
Karl*s life is a double one; in shirtsleeves, ?/ith his tool 
box, installing an exhibit; back in the office, tie on, act- 
ing as curator. 

Soon after, the mseum again i*an out of money, and my 
salary began to go on an I.O.U* basis — a situation, that 
persists to this time, when my current paid salary stops 
with November 15 of 1953, nine months ago* It Is this factor 
of no-n;oney no-salary that necessitates Jeanie*s coming to 
work; we have run across no one but the wife of the curator 
who will work without pay. 

So, we still have a staff of two, running an active 
and popular institution. The large attendance the museum 
enjoys just about dictates our daily work in the offices 
a doaen requests a day (by telephone, letter or in person) 
for maritime history of some sort, requests for television 




Jeanie gets a wash at the kitchen sink 
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or department store props for an historical display, ex- 
hibits to be shaped up, designed and built, and the out- 
of-ordinary dt3*Hea to be performed that make the museum 
move ahead » The two of us just keep our heads above water 
as far as the work goes. 

The museum is administrated not by the City (therein 
lies our financial problem) but by a group of 28 Directorf^, 
about a half dozen of whom are active and really trying to 
find a solution to our f jjiancial and staff problems. The 
museum* s income so far has been donations — from interested 
individuals, from some of the San, Franc5.sco steamship com- 
panies, from our donation boxesc 

But lack of finances has not led to pulling into 
our shell — we try to keep pushing ahead, We recently 
borrowed money to purchase the last square-rigged sailing 
ship in the Pacific, to save her from being mad© into a 
lumber barge, Karl is spending his days now in the ship- 
yard, supervising an authentic restoration (again, donated,, 
from shipyards and maritime labor unions) of the ship .to 
the way she looked when she was launched in 1836, while 
Jeanie and I tr-y to hold down the office^ The ship ^?aci.fic 
Queen will.be displayed to the public at Fisherman* s 
— the last of the sailing ships snd^ to Karl at least, the 
raison d*etre for a maritime museum^ This is cur biggest, 
<?<5.wibl0 to date — = if successful the ship will not only give 
the museum an impetus it could never have with only an in-^^ 
door display, but will provide a source of income from ad- 
missions charges. 

Karl and I have referred to **when our ship comes in** 
for four years, e.U during the time that negotiations have 
been going on to acquire her. **When our ship comes in*^ Y/et.lX 
take a vacation, the first one in four years (or maybe that 
delayed honeymoon). But in the meantjjae there is work to 
be done, and no one else to do it. 

Jeanie Landles, named by Karl after a ship he faricied, 
launched in 1877 in Scotland (and the same type as the ship 
he sailed in and the one we*ve jiist acquired), is an adapt- 
able and extremely good natured child, who has fit graceful- 
ly into her role at the museum. She has never been a cry- 
ing type and only her sometimes raucous attempts to spealc 
waft over the telephone to our startled callers. M un- 
maritime-like display of a playpen and baby toys occupy 
a comor of the office, but aside from that she is generally 
inconspicuous, playing happily on the office floor (she no 
longer fancies her playpen) or on the sundeck adjoining the 
office, Jeanie has even learned that often the work is such 
that dinner will be as much as an hour late, and that patience 
is required from "small fry. 




Down Polk St. to work, past the GhirardelU chocolate factory. 












Jeanie regards the gallantries of old sea captains with some suspicion (Capt. Raphael Lobez) 
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Captain Lobez had been master of the HADDON HALL 





'Around Cape Horn in ice and snow 
Around Cape Horn to Callao . . " 



Exploring . . 





More exploration. 
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ana interest of our large nuruber of visitors in the 
te'oa* s displays (the eshibit? have all been done under"' 
Karl^ o direction) and the steady flot* of these visitors 
to tha nuscuju — and baois again* For ae ther>e Is the 
knevriedga that this is a rare opportunity for a ’sd.fe to 


contribute to her husband* s dreams, in this case, the 
unusual dreau-become-an-actu/ility of croating a civic 

ixjkS v-ivtuaron* 


Sincerely yours, 
Ur 3, ^arl Kortuia 





Don't go to the Klondike without a supply of 



FONTANA & CO’S 


CELEBRATED 

Canned • Fruits* and •Vegetables. 


“ COLUMBUS ” BRAND, “ BALBOA ” BRAND, 

“ ORO ” BRAND, COSMOS ” BRAND, 

**ARMONA” BRAND, “SOLAR" BRAND, 

“ PALMETTO " BRAND, “ EAGLE " BRAND. 


Largtst Packars of Cannad Fruits and Vegetables in America. 


Canned Fruits of All Taiietles, and the 
Follo'wlng^ Canned Vegetables: 

CABBAGE, TURNIPS, PEAS, 

BEETS, CAULIFLOWER, BEANS, 

CARROTS, SPINACH, TOMATOES. 

ONIONS, 


FONTANA & CO., 

Offices. 134-136 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
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3. 1933 “ Frank and Rose Kissinger buy the STAR OF ALASKA and 

rename the ship PACIFIC QUEEN. 
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Frank and Rosie Kissinger 


Abstract from a MS by 
Mrs. Kissinger 


Frank Kissinger first to ride motorcycle in a motordrome with straight up 
and down sides. At 16 a daredevil rider with several circus outfits. 

Married Texas beauty, came west, experimented with various promotional 
schemes -- selling oil property, oil stock, real estate subdivisions, chicken 
ranches. 

Wife divorced him, Frank became "house detective and bootlegger” at Hotel 
Continental. Continental catered to theatrical trade of old vaudeville days. 

Capt. Chad Lee, old time windjammer captain, a resident. Listened to many 
impractical ideas for making money, about 2 a. m. one night told group in 
lobby best piece of "show property" possible would be one of last full-rigged 
ships. 

Frank mulled this over; he has "been 'in' on an embalmed whale on a railroad 
flatcar" deal, but had let it slip through his fingers. 

Frank bought five pound box of candy, took it out to Los Angeles Public Library, 
gave it to librarian and asked for books about sailing ships. 


Met Rose during this period at another hotel where she was staying, owned 
by a friend, whom she occasionally assisted in the capacity of telephone oper- 
ator. She became well acquainted with one Will Norman, a clerk, who poin- 
tedly refused to introduce a friend of his one afternoon. 

"His friend, a big, brawny, ruggedly good-looking chap of about thirty-five, 
chatted idly with Will for a few minutes and then familiarly addressed me with, 
'Little lady -- excuse me, please! My name is Tex Kissinger, and I'd like 
to know you. You'll have to pardon Will for not introducing us. ' That was my 
first acquaintance with Frank, 'Tex' to his friends. 

"A little later, as he walked away from the desk, it was evident from the soles 
that his shoes were brand new. Nettled, and more than a little envious. Will 
said indignantly, 'Look at the sonofabitch! He's got on new shoes, a new suit, 
new overcoat, and has a pocket full of money — and he 's never worked a day 
in his life. I don't know how he does it: 

"My curiosity was piqued! How did he?" 



Frank started to court Rose, talked about the good life they could have on a 
sailing ship, in meantime had gone into second hand car business on Figueroa 
Street. 

(Rose was 30 when she met Frank who was 36. She had been born on a small 
Michigan farm. ) 

"Our marriage was no less sudden than Frank’s decision to sell his business, of 
which the only reminder was the automobile he kept --a Belgian-built Minerva 
town car. Into that huge conveyance we piled our joint world belongings and set 
our course for that 'Star' to the north of us. 

"Upon arrival at S. F. we searched out the President of the Alaska Packers 
Association, Mr. A. K. Tichenor, and learned that any or all of the sailing 
ships on hand were for sale, and were given permission to visit and examine 
them. " 


STAR OF FINLAND STAR OF LAPLAND 

STAR OF HOLLAND STAR OF FRANCE 

STAR OF ZEALAND STAR OF ALASKA. 

STAR OF SHETLAND 

First five were barks, last two ships. STAR OF FRANCE had just been bought 
by Herb Madden, and was being dismasted and converted into a fishing barge 
by Capt. Chas. Watts and Capt. Roy Moyes. 

"We liked the STAR OF FINLAND, but her 'tween deck would not allow a man 
to stand upright. STAR OF HOLLAND was in bad state of repair. STARS OF 
ZEALAND, LAPLAND and SHETLAND too large. 

Next day. Sept 29, 1933 Frank gave Mr. Tichenor a check for five thousand 
dollars, and Kissingers moved aboard. Change of name from STAR OF ALASKA 
to PACIFIC QUEEN made part of bill of sale "to obviate the future possibility 
of using the ship in the fishing business under her Alaska Packers ' name. " 


Capt. Chad Lee came north. "But the good captain didn’t stay with us long. 

Our methods were decidedly not his methods and he would have none of us. 

"Regardless of Captain Lee's prediction, and our own faith in our ship and in 
Frank’s ability as a showman, we were not too sure tiuit people would pay ad- 
mission to board the ship for the ship’s sake alone. " 

Built forty steel tanks, 3 x 3 x 3 feet, with half -inch thick Belgian hand-polished 
plate glass fronts, (n. b. Although ship outfitted as aquurium, somehow during 
the vicissitudes of the career of the PACIFIC QUEEN in Long Beach and San 
Diego, the tanks were never filled with fish. ) 



Kissinger bought a 32 pipe calliope from a bankrupt Eastern circus, installed 
it on top of deckhouse. Sent up 1000 red, white, and blue electric lights (15 
watts each) on stringers to outline the ship. 


In early part of January sails brought from Packers’ storeroom and bent. 
Hired Capt. Johansen for a week but he stayed drunk, was fired. Hired 
Charlie Watts instead, who insisted on 600 tons of river bottom sand ballast. 

Sailed (for Southern California) on Sunday, Feb. 4, 1934. Towed out by tug 
RUSTLER.^ 

"When the tug was dropped and the sails of the PACIFIC QUEEN began to 
fill Frank stood looking in awe at the three magnificent spreads of canvas, 
and then called the steward, ’Bring me that gin bottle. This is too much for 
a country boy!’ " 




Aboard PACIFIC QUEEN (BALCLUTHA) when that vessel served 
as a background ship at Catalina Island for the making of ’’Mutiny 
on the Bounty”, 1934, 




At the Isthmus, Catalina Island, 1934. M. G. M. 's handsome replica of the frigate PANDORA in the background 
used previously (pierced for only four guns) in "Treasure Island", and originally the Bendixsen built three-mast 
schooner OTTILIE FJORD. Rose Kissinger aboard PACIFIC QUEEN in the foreground. 


Bill Muir photograph 




The Portsmouth harbor scene from "Mutiny on the Bounty" 1934, H.M.S. PANDORA 
left, H. M. S. BOUNTY center, H. M. S. DUKE, right. These are new hulls built 
over the former West Coast schooners OTTILIE FJORD, LILY, and SAMAR. In 
background, unaltered except for paint schemes, are schooners LOTTIE BENNETT, 
WM. H. HARRIMAN, and ship PACIFIC QUEEN, the once and future BALCLUTHA. 








Only half the ship was painted. 





4. 1952 — Nineteen years later the PACIFIC QUEEN returns to San 

Francisco Bay for the last time. 


Santa Ana Register , Sept. 19,1952 




* Square Rigger's 

Skipper Loses 
Stormy Squabble 

LONG BEACH —CAP)— All the 
I stormy going isn*t at sea, the 66- 

yeaf-old square rigger . Pacific 
Queen. Has found.- . ■ 

; The historic vessely believed the 
last full-rigged ship in America, 

^ was ordered out. of Long Beach 

harbor following a prolonged argUf 
men! between her o .w n e r, Gapt. 
Frank Kissinger; and .harbor offi- 
^ cials^ 

So tomorrow the Pacific Queen 

with her load of pirates and sea 
mementos- leaves in tow for San 
Francisco. There . Captain/ Kissiri- 
^ ger plans to resume her operation 

as a museum ship, a role she’s 
had the past 18 years. 

The captain charges a d m ission 
» to the museum and has been pay- 

ing a berthing fee on a percentage. 
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By 1952 BALCLUTHA, renamed PACIFIC QUEEN by 
Frank Kissinger, the carnival man who had 
bought her from the Alaska Packers in 1933, 
had become a bedraggled fixture of Long Beach 
harbor . 

Twenty years of deferred maintenance were 
beginning to take their toll on the hull and 
rigging; the vessel was masquerading as a shabby 
old "pirate ship." Moreover, Kissinger, a 
contentious type, had worn out his welcome. 


PACIFIC QUEEN towed north to San Francisco in 
October; Kissinger ran her up on a Sausalito mud 
flat, and died of a heart attack a month later. 
Negotiations for the purchase of the ship were 
begun with Kissinger’s widow. Rose, by repre- 
sentatives of the San Francisco Maritime Museum. 
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PACIFIC QUEEN (BALCLUTHA) at the end of her tether as a "pirate ship" 
in Long Beach, California in 1952. Shortly afterward she was towed up 
to San Francisco bay. 







BALCLUTHA, I96O. Showing wastage of floors under the chain locker revealed with removal of sand ballast 





" That's the time she said 'good bye ' to Southern California . . 


fl 


Capt. Klebingat encounters the PAC- 
IFIC QUEEN towing north, 1952. Con- 
versation with K.K., Maritime Museum, 
2/17/66 


"It was a beautiful day, a swell running, but nothing to bother. I 
was 2nd mate in the ROLANDO; we were bound south. This was 
just off Arguello . . . 

"I see smoke coming and a square-rigger coming. The tug was the 
old KANAK; she smoked notoriously. The ship was the PACIFIC 
QUEEN. She was bound up to San Francisco. That's the time she 
said 'good bye' to Southern California. 

"I had seen her in Long Beach — the shrouds were broken — the rigging 
was just a pile of junk. She was that bad that — when I met her at 
sea — I wondered how the masts stayed up. She was rolling a bit in 
the swell. 

"I just simply said to myself, 'Somebody has got bullshit luck.'" 



Extract from letter from Captain P. • A. McDonald to K. K. 
Dated 10-30-55, Seattle, Washington 


"One is indeed grateful the old ship has at least escaped further ignominy 
at the hands of Charlatans having no regard for that which is sacred, 

"I call to mind boarding the pathetic old fraud in 1941 when ballyhoo ed 
as a former cpnvict or pirate ship. I professed complete ignorance 
while the one-armed keeper lectured to me the meaning of a 'Clipper’ 
versus such other ships as the 'Dunsyre' and the ’Moshulu'(*) of which 
he had photos plastered on the bulkheads. 

"Since I had paid my two bits admission I wanted to see how far the 
gullible ones can be fooled and descending into the 'tweendecks and was 
thare introduced to the most fearsome looking stuffed scarecrows re- 
presenting pirates of note, one was told. Although I am fairly well read 
upon the subject and have the best books written upon 'Piracy' I again 
allowed the fellow to go into detail as to the exploits of this or that 
pirate represented by individual scarecrows. I wept, not for the cowardly 
highbinders exhibited, but for the poor ship having fallen upon such evil 
days. Happily, this nightmare is of the past — I hope. ” 


(*) Captain McDonald was master of both these large square riggers. 
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Ship Committee 

Meeting in Scott Newhall's office, San Francisco Chronicle , 1953. Left to right, Newhall, Bill 
Mills, Dave Nelson, Max Lembke. 


K. K. photo 








Ship committee aboard the PACIFIC QUEEN, Richardson’s Bay, 1953. Mills, Kortum, Lembke 





I 1954— new era begins. Ship Committee members Max Lembke and Bill Mills 

go to Sausalito for a negotiating session with Kissinger’s widow. In the mean- 
time the dummy that hung for so long by his neck from the foreyard has been 
cut down. 
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I could not hving myself to go dboavd the old ship duving hev Kissingev 
days, but I made this photograph of Jack Eatherton contemplating her -- 
same berth where she lies today, date 1940. The carnival man made 
$25, 000 here in a year and a half; we made $5 million beginning fifteen 
I years later by charging admission "to board the ship for the ship’s sake 

alone. " No pirates. 
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5. 1954 — A look-in on negotiation with Mrs. Kissinger for the ship 

including how Capt. Hardhead and Mrs. Spreckels failed to "put 
the cork in the bottle." 
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Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Earlier in the week I suggested to MiUs that we make a firm and final offer, and write a 
long letter to Mrs. Kissinger describing why we could go no further. (Actually we can, 
but I think time can be saved by firmness.) 

Picked up BUI at the Marine Office just before noon and we had lunch in Chinatown. 
BUI had a draft of this letter. I took it back to the office and added a couple of 
paragraphs praising the Kissinger's twenty year preservation of the vessel. Jean typed 
up a number of copies; I took these over to Bill's house for the okay then maUed them to 
all committee members at the main post office. 


Friday, March 19 

Our letter draft of yesterday was on Scott's desk when I made an appearance at his 
office this afternoon, but I had come to talk about a different ship. Last week there was 
word in the papers that the Supreme Court had released to the three states concerned 
their tidelands oil revenue; California's State Parks, Beaches and Historical Monuments 
share - $60 million . Yesterday Bob Mayer sent me a current biU in the House of 
Representatives giving the CONSTELLATION to Baltimore and the HARTFORD to 
Mobile. (I read that the Daughters of the Confederacy oppose her being brought to 
Mobile.i ) Scott wasn't having any of the HARTFORD, and was angry that the 
CONSTELLATION "had gotten away from us." How come? I couldn't teU him that 
the feeble fabric of our organization would support only the dickering for one ship at a 
time. I stressed that because the PACIFIC QUEEN was far more likely to come into 
our hands. Scott favors CONSTELLATION over PACIFIC QUEEN, but I think his 
head is in the clouds. The last time I quoted to him that "poHtics is the art of the 
possible, " he accused me of being pedantic, and being an artist no longer. 

Monday, March 22 

After a weekend that saw four magnolias purchased for $25 and put into the sandy soil 
at the foot of Ely HiU (and Mother and BiU off for Chicago), I returned to San 
Francisco to learn how it went with the PACIFIC QUEEN. MUls and I both felt a 
luUing satisfaction that our lengthy letter of explanation to Mrs. K would sew the deal 
up. But as the weekend wore away I realized more and more that this was merely the 
flush of literary composition and not likely to have any final effect on the iUogical 
widow-annuUee now located on the shore of Racoon Strait. 


1 Where Admiral Farragut, her commander had said,"Damn the torpedoes, full speed ahead!" and steamed through the 
Confederate defenses. 




The widow 


Volunteer work party from the museum aboard the PACIFIC QUEEN at Sausalito 
1953. Mrs. Kissinger still the owner. 


K. K. photo 
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Remarried couple eye wedding ring used 39 years ago. 

: WOMAN SKIPPER 

Couple Remarried 
After 39 Years 

By JACK BIBKINSHAW 

; A storybook romance, as fascinating as fiction, culmin- 
■ated yesterday in San Marino with the remarriage of a 
couple on the 39th anniversa^ of their firs^ wedding. 

The attractive , bride is the,, j-nj- Arus, however, the 
former ■ Mrs. Rosa Lowe, 57,'i fnrrh he carried humed 
of Tiburon, Calif., one of the'! brightly. He nevCT remar- 
few women sailing ship mas.!| vipd. In fact^ during -the en- 
ters licensed in the United;' suing years, he aiwa.vy car- 
States, and the former ownerjl ried his wife’s picture' and • 
of the only three-masted, full-i' the wedding ring she return-,; 
rig sailing ship still under thel ed. / 

In yesterday’s wedding al! 
The groom Is 60-year-old! ... , I 

Harry Azus. who parlayed 

S125 into a San Diego real es-j . Barfield Aye., 

tate fortune Marino, Azus slipped the 

• V I j -j c< I same wedding band, since plat- 
Azus born in Madnd, Spain, 

came to the U.S. at an early finggj._ j 

age and served in the army -m. 1 . j j , j ^ 

In Michigan during World War '’“"'I s^beauUfu ! 

I. There the couple met and ^agement rmg, her first 
was later married on July 26, Azus. 

1919. They came to San Diego «we were too broke to buy 
In 1923 where he started his first time we were 

Investment career. married,” the groom re- 

in 1934 the couple was di- called, 
vorced. and she later married 
John Lowe, California ship- 
owner. Lowe died some years 


Mrs. Azus’ sailing career be- 
g 2 ui in 1932 when she purchas- 
ed the Balclutha, the three- 
masted sailing ship built in 
1886 in Glasgow, Scotland. 
She learned about the sea, the 
ship and navigation from the 
ship’s skippier apd went on to 
learn more about navigation. 
Later she acquired her mas- 
ter’s license. 

During World War II, while 
teaching navigation to Navy 
personnel, she developed a ce- 
lestial navigational training 
aid which consists of a world 
globe within a globe and Is still 
used by the Navy. 

Mrs. Azus sailed the Bal-| 
cutha on numerous voyages' 
until 1954 when she sold it toj 
the San Francisco Maritime 
Museum. Today the ship, 3001 
feet long with a 175 foot mast, 
is a popular and profitable 
tourist attraction at Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. 

After the wedding at the 
Fainer home (Mr. Fainer has 
been Mrs. Azus’s attorney for 
many years), performed by 
Los Angeles Municipal Judge 
Ida Mae Adams, the couple 
left for a honeymoon in Hon- 
olulu. They plan to settle per-, 
imanently in San Marino. 
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Old Schooner 
Owner Dies 


Frank G. Kissinger, 52 , 
Succumbs Aboard 

yr«nk G. Kissinger, owner of 
the old three-masted sailing ship, 
Pacific Queen, died of a heart at- 
tack yesterday aboard the vessel 
at Sausallto. He was 82. 

Some years ago the Pacific 
Queen was a familiar sight at 
Fisherman’s Wharf here. With 
the dummy of a man dangling at 
the yardarm. It served as a mari- 
time museum. 

Kissinger brought the pictur- 
esque schooner back to the Bay 
area only a month ago after a 
six year stay at Long Beach, 
where It doubled as a museum 
and movie set. The old ship was 
used in the film “MuUny on the 
Bounty." The Queen was one of 
the last of the Alaska packers. 

The owner’s life was as color- 
ful as that of his ship. A native 
of Dallas, he ran away from 
home at the age of 16 and became 
a stunt motorcycle rider with car- 
nivals, circuses and fairs. 

He bought the Pacific Queen In 
1933 after being in the automo- 
olle business in Los Angeles for a 
S^r. In 1946 he attempted to 
turn the Queen into a floating 
poker palace off Sausallto but 
rave up in the face of opposition 
>y city and county authorities. It 
vas then that he moved the ves- 
sel to Long Beach. 

He is survived by his widow, 
lose, and two brothers. Wilt and 
'forman, of Dallas. 

Funeral services are pending at 
Ceaton’s Mortuary, San Rafael. 



vapr. K Q. Kissinger 

Funeral services for Csptain 
Frank a. Kissinger, skipper and 
owner of the square-rigger Pacific 
Queen, will be held at 2 p. m. to- 
morrow (Tuesday) at the Keaton 
Mortuary of San Rafael. 

CremaUon wUI be at Cypress 
LaWn Cemetery. 

Captain Kissinger died Saturday] 
after he suffered a heart attack 
aboard his famed saUlng vessel in 
Sausalito Yacht Harbor. He was 53 

He had owned the Pacific Queen,' 
last of the historic sailing ships on 
the Alaska run, since 1*33. His wife. 
.Rose, said she would continue to 
[operate the ship, which has been 
retired from sailing but has been! 
Paj-lng her own way as a floaUng 
museum. | 



Rosa Kissinger Marries 
Julius Rodman In Reno 



MRS. JXR.IUS RODMAN 


News of the Reno marriage on 
Tuesday of Rosa Kissinger, 50, 
owner of the Pacific Queen, to 
Julius S. Rodman, 41, explorer, 
author and archaeologist, was 
disclosed by the couple yester- 
day. 

I Rodman has been managing 
, agent of the Pacific Queen, last 
of the fuU-rigged sailing ships, 

I since the death of Frank Kissing- 
; er last fall. 

Formerly a resident of Hon- ' 
olulu, Rodman spent 15 years ex- 
ploring and doing research in his- 
tory and archaeology in Hawaii 
and the South Seas. • He was 
assistant director of Coman-Johns 
Hopkins-Pan Airways Oceanog- 
raphic expedition to Equatorial 
Islands (Baker, Howland and 
Jarvis) in 1935 aboard the Glouce- 
ster-built yacht, Kinkajou. He 
was chief director of survey of 
Baker Island which later be- 
came one of the most strategic 
bases against Japanese aggres- 
sion. 

Hodman also owned and op- 
’ erated the 63-foot vessel Silver 


Cloud, once famous among the 
Islands. 

As an author he wrote a book 
of Hawaiian stories as well as 
many magazine features and sci- 
entific papers. A forthcoming 
book will be based on his twelve 
j years of field archaeology in the 
Hawaiian Islands and his collec- 
tions which are in the B. P. Bish- 
op and the Peabody museums. 

Mrs. Rodman is a navigator in 
her own right, who in 1944 
opened the Official Navigation 
school in San Francisco. Courses 
were offered to members of the 
Merchant Marine who were pre- 
paring for the required examina- 
tions to earn mates' or masters’ 
papers. 

Her work in the navigation 
training field was recognized by 
the Navy through its adoption 
of her **navigatton aides” in its 
instruction courses. Her school 
was opened at the request of the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific. 

The Rodmans are honeymoon- 
ing aboard the Pacific Queen. 
They will be interviewed on Ra- 
I dio Station KTIM at 11 a. m. next 
Tuesday. 



A BUSS FOR THE BRIDE— Well-known Tiburon resident, 
87-year-old John Lowe, kisses his bride, Rosa M. Kissinger, 
55, former owner of the sailing ship Pacific Queen. Marin 
Superior Judge N. Charles Bnisatori performed the mar- 
riage ceremony today. Lowe is a former San Francisco 
contractor. (Independent-Journal photo) 

Pacific Queen's Last 
Owner Weds Tiburoner 


Mrs. Rosa M. Kissinger, 55, 
former mistress of the Pacific 
Queen (now the Balclutha), was 
marrieil today to John Paul 
(Jack) Lowe, 87, retired San 
Francisco general contractor 
and longtime resident of Tib- 
uron. 


Judge N. Charles Brusatori, 
an old friend of Lowe, per- 



formed the ceremony in his 
chambers in the courthouse. 
Witnesses were Mrs. A. L. Ke- 
merrer and Miss Juanita Aure- 
gui, both of Tiburon. 

Mrs. Kissinger has been 
Lowe’s housekeeper for four 
years. She and her late hus- 
band, Frank, met Lowe in 
1940. In 1943, he made a trip 
with them to Long Beach 
aboard the Pacific Queen. 

Kissinger died in 1952, and 
Lowe’s wife died in 1942. 
Lowe, now^ a major Tiburon 
property owner, was a build- 


ing contractor in ban fra'ncif: 
CO before and after the 1906 
earthquake and fire. The day 
after the quake, he had 100 
men at work, starting to re- 
build. 

Lowe was born in England 
I and brought to San Francisco 
by his parents as an infant. 

Lowe is convalescing from 
recent surgery. They wil' 
1 make their home at 2246 Mai 
East street. 


I 
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Old Schooner 
Owner Dies 

Frank S. Kissinger, 52, 
Succumbs Aboard 

Frank G. Kissinger, owner of 
the old three-masted sailing ship, 
Pacific Queen, died of a heart at- 
tack yesterday aboard the vessel 
at Sausalito. He was 62. 

Some years ago the Pacific 
Queen was a familiar sight at 
Fisherman's Wharf here. With 
the dummy of a man dangling at 
the yardarm, it served as a mari- 
time museum. 

Kissinger brought the pictur- 
esque schooner back to the Bay 
area only a month ago after a 
six year stay at Long Beach, 
where it doubled as a museum 
and movie set. The old ship was 
used in the film ^'Mutiny on the 
Bounty." The Queen was one of 
the last of the Alaska packers. 

The owner's life was as color- 
ful as that of his ship. A native 
of Dallas, he ran away from 
home at the age of 16 and became 
a stunt motorcycle rider with car- 
nivals, circuses and fairs. 

He bought the Pacific Queen in 
1933 after being in the automo- 
oile business in Los Angeles for a 
/ear. In 1946 he attempted to 
turn the Queen into a floating 
poker palace off Sausalito but 
?ave up in the face of opposition 
jy city and county authorities. It 
vas then that he moved the ves- 
sel to Long Beach. 

He is survived by his widow, 
^se. and two brothers, Will and 
>Torman, of Dallas. 

Funeral services are pending at 
Ceaton's Mortuary. San Rafael. 



Rosa Kissi 


Julius Ro< 



Capt. F. G. Kissinger 

Funeral services for Captain 
Frank O. Kissing^, skipper and 
owner of the square-rigger Pacific 
Queen, will be held at 3 p. m. to- 
morrow (Tuesday) at the Keaton 
Mortuary of San Rafael. 

Cremation will be at Cypress 
Lalm Cemetery. 

Captain Kissinger died Saturday 
after he suffered a heart attack 
aboard his famed sailing vessel In 
Sausalito Yacht Harbor. He was 53. 

Re had owned the Pacific Queen, ^ 
last of the historic sailing ships on * 
the Alaska run. since 1933. His lij^lfe. 
Rose, said she would continue* to 
operate the ship, which has been 
retired from sailing but has been 
I pacing her own way as a floating 
museum. I 
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News of the Reno mi 
Tuesday of Rosa Kiss 
owner of the Pacific 
Julius S. Rodman, 41, 
author and archaeolc 
disclosed by the coup 
day. 

I Rodman has been 
agent of the Pacific Q 
of the full-rigged sail 
1 since the death of Fran 
er last fall, 

Foi-merly a resident 
1 olulu, Rodman spent 15 
ploring and doing resea: 
tory and archaeology 
and the South Sens, 
assistant director of Cor 
Hopkins-Pan Airways 
raphic expedition to 
Islands (Baker, How 
Jarvis) in 1935 aboar4 tl 
ster-built yacht, Kinki 
was chief director of ' 
Baker Island which 
came one of the most 
bases against Japanei 
sion. 

P.odman also owned 
•crated the 63- foot ves 
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It turned out that Moyes had not delivered the letter because she was in a distraught 
condition over the weekend. How do you tell? By late afternoon I had a caU from 
Heinie Kusserow at the "News" saying that Mrs. Kissinger was on die loose again. She 
had phoned him to say that, "If she didn't get $55,000 for the ship, she was going to tow 
it out and and sink it." I told Heinie we had made a fmal offer that we thought fair, and 
for good measure I mailed him a copy. One was sent to Huycke with a request that he 
write Mrs. K a letter, as a long-time friend, pointing out that we are sincere people on 
the Ship Committee, not high-binders. 


Tuesday, March 23 

^ AU quiet. Had lunch with MUls who is puzzled hke the rest of us about what to do next. 

The next step is to get our letter delivered for what that’s worth. "I can't believe she 
would turn her back on $27,000 and sink the ship when the chips are really down," said 
Bill. 

I 

Wednesday, March 24 

Since my appeal for information on BALCLUTHA's forecastle and deck house interior 
I arrangements was published in Sea Breezes a half dozen replies have come in. This 

morning there was a real clincher, a man who joined her sister ship in 1886 (this vessel 
was lost in 1888 on the Isle of Wight), and remembered her arrangements quite well. 
He sent several rough sketches showing such things as crew berthed under the fo'c'sle 
head, no donkey engine, etc. and even specified that the forward house was "grained," 

> or painted to imitate metal. Called ConweU, and when Mills called I told him about it. 

They felt the same excitment I did; it was evident over the phone. We longed to begin 
when "Madame Bitch," (as ConweU caUed her) relents. When and if! I caUed the office 
from the Chronicle building in late afternoon and Jean said that MUls had caUed to say 
that Moyes and Dave were on their way over to see the woman at 4 o'clock. 


Thursday, March 25 

Got in touch with Dave today; he has been evasive as he sometimes is. Learned that he 
did not see Mrs. Kissinger last night, and intended to tonight. So I had Jean take him 
over another piece of ammunition for his use, a letter from Ellsworthy of Victoria, 
B.C. (Island Tug & Barge) in answer to a telegram of mine some months back. I had 
asked the barge value of a 1600 ton ship buUt in the mid 1880's. EUs worthy guessed 
what ship I was talking about, and in his reply said that if the ship was seaworthy the 
value would be about $7,500 for barge purposes. He had recently got $4,500 out of 
scrapping the STAR OF HOLLAND, and that the ship I was probably talking about was 
offered to him a short while ago for $60,000 "which is ridiculous." 


I 



Friday, March 26 


A visit from Captain McDonald today, then Dr. Berenson from Portland blew in. We 
all foregathered tonight at Buena Vista restaurant and then at the museum for a Guild 
meeting. Captain Persen, smaU, mysterious, wearing a homburg, and very 
knowledgeable about the PACIFIC QUEEN, buzzed around and irritated Max and me 
when he said the museum was mishandling Mrs. Kissinger. 


Saturday, March 27 

Decided to go over to NewhaU's and bless him with my amiable presence without a 
welding program for me or the museum (Scott was kind enough to do my welding as 
weU as the museum's; he had learned to weld at Samuel Gompers Trade School). It 
made a pleasant Saturday. We worked on the desert wagon. Ruth washed my car in 
return for my cleaning grease off the brake drums of this machine which is named 
King Arthur. 

Scott sprang the interesting news that Dave had gone up to Mrs. Spreckels last night and 
talked her into $8,500 for the PACIFIC QUEEN (I had an idea that Dave's evasiveness 
during the week was heading for a deal like this). Mrs. S told me he was coming up last 
night to see her. Scott said Dave's theory is to pay Mrs. K off completely in cash. 

So I called Dave at home this evening and learned that he had read Mrs. K the final offer 
that we had cooked up last week, also EUswoifhy's letter, and she turned the time 
payment $27,000 down flat. Then he asked if she would take two ten thousand doUar 
bOls cash. She said she would, since that was a different story (this was just after his 
visit to Mrs. Spreckels). Dave told Mrs. K that he "knew a couple of friends of the 
museum who he would speak to," but he had his doubts about raising cash. He left it 
there. The $8,500 is the money earmarked until now to glass in the verandah. I told 
Dave he was acting outside the committee, but I would back him up aU the way. I called 
MiUs and had to argue half an hour to justify Dave's opportunism. Max, on the other 
hand, immediately understood. 

Sunday, March 28 

Appeared on KRON and received a barometer from the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
"for outstanding service to San Francisco." An interesting experience because it was a 
live half hour show, and we had rehearsed twice during the week (something like 
making a movie). Called Max from the station at noon; he was to call Mrs. S and pick 
up whether she had called ConweU on the new turn of events, or whether I would have 
to. 






In 1957 Rosie married Jack Lowe who was 87. She had been nursing him after 
an illness. Lowe was a wealthy retired contractor with a home overlooking Racoon 
Straits. He declared he had one hundred men at work the day after the San Francis cc 
earthquake, rebuilding the city. 








Needless to say the marriage didn't last very long because Jack didn't. 
Lowe, Capt. Robinson, Rose Kissinger. 


Monday, March 29 

A new chapter started today when the phone rang and Daddy announced he was going to 
run for Congress. 


Wednesday, March 3 1 

All we know of the PACIFIC QUEEN situation throughout the early part of the week 
is that Mrs. Kissinger called Dave's office on Monday as she said she would, so she must 
be interested. Dave, himself, is out of town. 


Thursday, April 1 

Got hold of Nelson this afternoon. We went over Syd Walton's request to make a 
report on how far Dave had brought the Mrs. Kissinger situation, and what Mrs. 
Spreckels had in mind to do with the $5,000 check for a membership campaign she 
intends to present tonight at a dinner party for the Executive Committee at her home. 
Dave had a harrowing week with Mrs. Kissinger. It becomes more and more apparent 
that old Lowe, with whom she lives, is giving her aU the wrong advice. "I used to be a 
softie, but Mr. Lowe is guiding me now." She turned down the $20,000 and asked for 
$25,000, then called to turn that down, saying that she had a nice deal in the south for 
cash. 

I parted from Dave at Third and Market with a request that he locate a shadow for my 
father, and went on down to see ConweU. He was discouraging when I told him of Mrs. 
Kissinger's on-again-off-again tactics. He said that if anybody asked him he would 
advise against anyone putting $25,000 into the purchase of the ship. Max called him at 
that moment and ConweU also surmised that the shipyard offers would faU through. 

I didn't mind his being discouraged, because I have been too with the Kissinger 
evolutions; but I resented the demoralization and the impulse to spread it . I caUed Scott 
and told him that ConweU had about expended his usefulness to us, and to watch out for 
him running amok at the meeting tonight. 

I went to the meeting in mufti, dropping up after dinner as per Mrs. Spreckels' request. 
She had a chair puUed up between her and John Cushing. She told Mr. Cushing I was 
doing a good job, and I told them it was the best job in San Francisco. Cushing was 
affable, and told me that he thought Matson was going to work over the Leahy freighter 
model into a real Matson exhibit, like Weyerhauser's. I also sold him my scheme for 
sheathing the second floor waU as a repository for the Lapham coUection. He is ready 
to speak to Lapham as weU as raise money for the sheathing. 



Next, all dinner jackets adjourned to the library and the business meeting. The 
membership thing was interminably discussed and finally we got to the PACIFIC 
QUEEN. 

Dave made the pitch that nothing else was reaUy going to make money and take the load 
off Mrs. Spreckels. But he did have to describe Mrs. Kissinger's zig-zags on price and 
ConweU jumped on that (when Syd asked him his opinion to be sure). ConweU not only 
said he was against anybody paying $25,000 but that he moved that further efforts to 
secure the ship be knocked off. He would be willing to divert his energies elsewhere. 
Someone asked what it would cost to fix up the ship and he said $50,000. Cushing, Mrs. 
Spreckels, everybody started to yell to drop it. (AU except Scott and Bob Mayer, 

Mayer had evidently talked to Gatov.) This was serious. I charged in saying that if this 
museum didn't have the get up and go to save the last fuU rigged ship on the coast it was 
a pretty sad outfit. I contemptuously offered to lend the museum my last $2,000. Dave 
had offered $1,000. 

This braked their crazy chatter long enough for Scott to move that the ship acquisition 
be sent back to committee. Scott's motion was prefaced by something like this, as I 
remember,"! reaUy believe that this committee doesn't have the privilege of acting on 
this matter as it hasn't been reported out of the Ship Committee as yet." 

That ended the fracas and the meeting. I asked ConweU where in the devU he'd got that 
$50,000 to fix the ship up; and he started to count up the purchase price, shipyard 
repairs - crap. WeU, his $50,000 didn't work as a coup de grace. Cushing had talked 
against the ship. I told him I thought I could count on him for support. He said he had 
thought the shipyard offers would be held open, so I guess his reaction was against 
further dancing with Mrs. K. Syd Walton came up and said he admired my spirit and 
energy. Never heard anything like that out of Syd before. 

They aU went down to the Salvage Shop. Dave and I stayed and drank Scotch. Dave 
was bitter about not seUmg the ship, and sore at Scott for not speaking up. I said we 
weren't sunk yet and could count on Scott. He told me I looked on him as a messiah but 
it wouldn't work. 

Mrs. Spreckels came back and Dave and I lamented the lack of spirit of these men to 
her, and dwelt at length on PACIFIC QUEEN's revenue potential. She is more and 
more intrigued. A good sport, but so damn misguided. 

As Dave and I left there were Scott and Ruth, who had been sitting in their Lincoln for 
the past 45 minutes waiting for us. I said to Dave, "See!" We drove down to the Hippo 
as Scott explained himself. It was the wrong evening for him to try to buck that gang, it 
would be spent ammunition. He couldn't have been more right. 
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Muralist Wolo, 86 
— Author, Puppeteer 

Wolo, the artist, puppeteer, mu- 
ralist and author for 60 years in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, died 
Monday in Laguna Honda Hospital 
at the age of 86. 

Bom in Beriin as the Baron 
Woif Erhardt Anton Georg 
Trutzschler, Woio arrived in San 
Francisco in 1932 as a free-spirited 
caricaturist after giving up on farm- 
ing and numerous other jobs, in- 
cluding fry cook. 

, He painted murals at the New 
Pisa and Vesuvio restaurants, did a 
mural for the Little Jim ward at 
Children’s Hospital and murals for 
children’s wards in Salinas and San 
Pablo. < 

» r» ‘ . 

He was hired by The Chronicle ' 
in the 1930s to sketch caricatures of 
people he happened to see on the 
street. His column was titled, ‘T Saw 
You." If his subject appeared at The 
Chronicle and identified hims elf, he 
was given ?5. , m ' - ^ - - 

Wolo also wrote and illustrated 
five chUdren’s books in the- 1940s,'- 
including “The Secret of the An- 
cient Oak” and “Amanda.” They 
have been out of print for years but • 
are to be republished by Russell 
Chatham at his Clark City Press in 
Montana. 


Wolo’s books drew him into a < 
series of lectures and then another 
career as a puppeteer in the 1950s 
and 1960s in San Francisco and Los ] 
Angeles. 

, Before his lectures, he would , 
draw sketches and distribute them | 
to his audiences. Then, he made ‘ 
puppets and let them do the lectur- 
es. This act was so popular that it led ( 
to television appearances and final- 1 
I ly his own shows in San Francisco j 
I and in Los Angeles. 1 

His nom de plume, Wolo, came 
, from a sister who could not pro- '^1 
1 nounce his name. Wolf. It became a i 
^ family nickname and much later, i 
when he became an artist, his only ; 
name. 

Wolo is survived by his wife; ’ 
Lydia, of San Francisco; a son, Er- ' 
, hardt, and a dayghter, Jeanne, both 
of San Diego; three grandchildren, 
and six great^andchildren. 


At his request, there will be no 
services. Donations are preferred to 
a favorite charity. - V 1 

t, 







Friday, April 2 

Called Max and Mills and told them of Conwell's perfidy. But in mid-afternoon the 
captain called and said, "I guess you think I puUed the mg out from under you last 
night." I said, "Frankly, yes." Then he went on to explain that he had thought about it 
at length, he would have called earlier, etc., and would again make his position clear: If 
we announced that we had title to the ship, and it had cost us $20,000 or $40,000 he 
would then do his part, i.e. secure his repairs. That wasn't his position last night. He 
had tried to bolt! It was evident it didn't work, so now he was coming back into the fold 
and I welcomed him. Called Dave, who said he was glad to have the son-of-a-bitch with 
us again and that he would try Mrs. Kissinger again this week. 

Mother was back from Chicago on the Zephyr this afternoon with great accounts of a 
Henry Jamesian situation in Cousin Eda. Daddy was down, full of confidence except in 
the matter of Mother's reaction to his candidacy. But she took it in good spirit. I think 
he can win easily if he gets around. 


Saturday, April 3 through Friday, April 9 

After a weekend in Carmel (celebrating Jean's birthday and to let Jean's mother see the 
baby) we returned to the city and more politics, really, than museum initiative. After 
work on Monday, Tom Fitzgerald, my father and I drove over the a Chinese restaurant 
(Johnny Kan's) and interviewed Frank De Marco and an associate of his whom had 
worked on Adlai Stevenson's campaign. No spark there. 

That night I wired Newton Free 2 at Redondo Beach (Jean had traced him through 
Robert Atkins store and Hastings), telling him to call me if he wanted to professionally 
manage a congressional campaign. He called; I asked him his politics (he asked me first 
about Argonaut Bay, whose defense he had once come to). He said he was neutral. But 
when I told him it was a fight to unseat one of the "ten worst" congressmen he admitted 
he was a Democrat, and said he would love it. Fitzgerald and my father are counting on 
Free to inject just the right note of professional competence and amateur enthusiasm 
into the campaign. He's the man. 


Monday, April 12 

Dropped in on Scott with the "form chart" we had made up on the performance turned 
in by different members of the Board of Directors. He and John Cushing are due to cut 
the number down. Scott was wound up since BiU Symon and Dave Lewis had been to 


2 Newton Free was a young advertising man; he had come to a meeting in the Palace Hotel representing Robert Atkins 
and had given a ringing, off-the-cuff endorsement to our Argonaut Bay (historic ships at Aquatic Park) fund-raising 
campaign that fired up the Board of Directors. 
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see him for editorial help against splitting Recreation and Park back into separate 
departments. He had let loose on the rotten cooperation that the Park Department had 
given "Argonaut Bay," citing particularly Dave's letter asking where we got permission 
to change the name from Aquatic Park, and why we had jurisdiction. 

Scott wanted me to follow up on this situation by amicably sitting down with Dave 
Lewis and explaining exactly what areas "Argonaut Bay" required. I said I would be 
glad to. Scott's stubborn defense of the old project gave me quite a lift. We agreed it 
had to be parliamentarily backed by Walton, so a luncheon was set up for the end of the 
week to clear the decks. 

Next, over to Dave Nelson's office since he is back in town after campaigning for 
Kirkwood. He has been giving Mrs. Kissinger something of a brush-off, saying the 
museum isn't interested, etc. She wants to meet Mrs. Spreckels which can be 
interpreted as a sign of interest. 


Tuesday, April 13 

Tuesday passed uneventfully except that late in the day my father and Tom Fitzgerald 
kept an appointment for photographs of the candidate which I took in our living room. 
They stayed for dinner and we discussed the campaign. Fitzgerald told me that Free is 
hired, and I call that the right man in the right place. Fitzgerald, Free and my father are 
an effective threesome. 

I told Tom about A1 Gatov, who headed this country's merchant marine for Harry 
Truman, who was living in that district. Tom contacted him. I had a call from A1 
today. He wants to help the campaign. Scudder was his neighbor back there, a "do- 
nothing." "I am always interested in putting better men in government." I told him of 
ConwelTs going to pieces and asked him to come to the ship's defense at Monday's 
meeting. 


Thursday, April 15 

Bill Mills called to say that he had gotten in touch with Dave and that yesterday's 
scheduled telephone call to Mrs. Kissinger had finally borne fruit. She wants $20,000 
cash, and $10,000 mortgage. Bill sounded interested in that himself; he has been pretty 
resentful of Dave's cash dickerings with Mrs. K because they haven't been officially 
sanctioned. He says that Conwell calls him daily to urge him to read the "final" offer 
($12,000 to $15,500) into the minutes at the for&coming annual meeting of the full 
Board of Directors "to put the cork in the bottle." I told Bill that Conwell wants to 
torpedo the ship project without his hand being seen on the trigger, and that he is using 
the offer-she-won't-accept as a device. 



Friday, April 16 


Scott was host a a lunch in the Palace Court today for Bob Mayer, Gil Kneiss, Dave and 
myself. Walton couldn't make it. The subject for discussion was to be re-opening 
negotiations with the Park Department for areas we want in Aquatic Park, specifically 
for Gil's rolling stock. (I asked Gil to call Scott about this yesterday, and Scott invited 
him.) 

But the meeting got off onto another interesting tangent first: Mayer, the FBI man, 
started to griU Dave on Dave's irregular services to conclude a deal with Mrs. 

Kissinger. (Almost a year ago Bob met Mrs. K in this same hotel for the same 
purpose.) Bob was jocular but penetrating and Dave answered in kind. Scott and I 
quietly backed him up. Dave offered his opinion on Captain Conwell's screwing things 
up, and we backed him up on that as weU. (Mayer, it turned out, doesn't like ConweU 
much either, but he wanted to hear our case documented.) Dave told about Lundeberg's 
coming to the meeting Monday and being ready to tear ConweU to pieces. (Dave saw 
Lundeberg yesterday.) "Ah, you've been down there feeding him raw meat!" said Bob. 
"See, you're blushing." Dave had to admit it, but I fancy Mayer is looking forward to 
the dust-off. The upshot was that Dave described Mrs. K's latest offer and Bob said he 
would back it if it could be reduced to $25,000 instead of $30,000. On the railroad 
deal. Bob offered to ask A1 Gatov to spearhead negotiations with the Park. 

Saturday, April 17 - Sunday, April 18 

Arrived in Petaluma for a weekend of campaign picture making and found my father 
and Newton Free just taking off on a speaking tour. Maxine down; Lucy expecting a 
baby momentarily. Dave caUed to say that Mrs. K would take $25,000. I told him to 
caU MiUs and then I would go to work on MiUs on Monday. 

Mrs. K's reasonableness is explained by a telegram I received Friday morning. She had 
telephoned Jerry MacMuUen to find out if the museum had reaUy made an offer for the 
STAR OF INDIA. I asked Captain Robinson to so inform her earlier this week, and 
MacMuUen said the right things and let me know by wire. 


Monday, April 19 

The day of the annual meeting, and another time of crisis for PACIFIC QUEEN. The 
morning found me in Harry Lundeberg's office with a three page letter that Jean and I 
had completed at the ranch last night outlining the ship situation and explaining 
(unemotionaUy) how Captain ConweU had screwed up negotiations with Mrs. 
Kissinger. VerbaUy I offered my opinion that ConweU now did not want to see the ship 
purchase go ahead. One of Lundeberg's flunkys stuck his head in and said that Captain 
Persen was outside. Lundeberg asked if I knew him. The name did not register at first. 




"In the meantime I asked Cap Robinson to slip the word to Mrs. K. that we 
were dickering for the INDIA. " 

Captain Leighton Robinson, master of the bark MELANOPE on her forty -five 
day record voyage to Sydney in 1900 (Left), played a vital part in the negoti- 
ations for the ship. Jean Edmonds and Max Lembke, right. 





Captain Leighton Robinson, * an old "Conway" boy 
( " . . . we manned the yards when Queen Victoria 
visited the ship on her Jubilee in 1889") was our 
vital link with Mrs. Kissinger. 

He slipped her the word that we had lost patience and 
were now starting to dicker with San Diego for the 
STAR OF INDIA. 

In a fortnight we had what we wanted --an option to 
buy the PACIFIC QUEEN. 


* A Cornishman with a fine singing 
voice, the Library of Congress 
recorded his sea chanteys. 




I had first encountered Captain Leighton Robinson at the Redivood City Sea Scout regatta in 1938. His classic old 
sloop WHITE HEATHER lies in the stream, the gaff ''scandalized". CHALLENGE, our whaleboat, which we had 

T>o+ni uitin mid mhich. won first tyrize for shipshapeness , right. Kortuin and Sponger in the stern 





’ -V. 



but it turned out to be the little Norwegian gadfly who wears a homburg hat, and 
breathes all sorts of mystery about the inside track he has with Mrs. Kissinger 3 
Limdeberg was interested in seeing whether our stories checked, one representing the 
museum, Persen representing Mrs. K. They did, and we planned a mutual strategy for 
Lundeberg to take Captain Conwell on. Mrs. Kissinger had written a letter, which 
Persen carried, pleading with Lundeberg for "the love of God" to come to a poor 
widow's defense "the third time." It turned out that Persen had met Lundeberg at the 
Norwegian Club and had asked if he could come and talk to him about the ship. Persen 
and I had a beer afterward and agreed that it was a lucky coincidence that we had 
bumped into each other on the same errand. 

Lundeberg arrived at the museum at 3:30 with the rest of the procession. Dave tried to 
introduce him to Bob Mayer and A1 Gatov, but Harry just snarled,"Yeh, I know them!" 
(the President and ex-President of the Pacific American Steamship Association) and 
strode over to the PREUSSEN model. Daved urged me to entertain him, and I 
discussed the comparative excellence of this model and the two Harry had bought from 
Eric Swanson for his union haU. 

The meeting started off with a photograph by Dave Sobel, DoUy's husband. We posed 
interminably, and Dave Nelson said no wonder Dolly was starving. Then down to 
business with about 35 people in attendance. 

The meat in the early part of the meeting was reducing the Board of Directors to 28 
from 43. The articles of incorporation call for 28, but that was just a device, as they 
could be amended. Cushing and Scott had done the nominating from a form sheet on 
everybody's past performance that Jean and I had worked up. Cushing read the list and 
a half dozen of those present weren't on it. It reminded me of the man with the tumbril 
ticking off names. Passed without discussion and I breathed a sigh of relief. The 
deadwood is now eliminated and a brake put on Mrs. Sprockets' rampant additions. 
Next, a new Executive Committee, Gatov and Hugh GaUagher were added, (both 
PACIFIC QUEEN enthusiasts), excellent. No discussion. 

Some routine (as far as I was concerned) approval of two membership drives. Mrs. 
Spreckels intended this for the highlight of the meeting. She is off the PACIFIC 
QUEEN and back to her old stand. (She told Dave last week that if he mentioned the 
PACIFIC QUEEN again she was going to Europe. Captain Conwell had been to see her 
the previous Sunday and told her that for the museum to buy it for other than his terms 
would be "ridiculous.") 

3 Captain K. A. Persen is a member of Captain Leighton Robinson's "Adventure Campfire," group of yam spinners. 
They meet at a splendidly ramshackle old boathouse at Paradise Cove in Marin County. Persen probably got to know 
Mrs. Kissinger and her ship through Captain Robinson. Persen was in the full rigger SCOTTISH LOCHS under the 
Norwegian flag, and second mate in the LOCH CARRON. During World War II he was a prisoner of war in Santo 
Tomas, Manila. 




Harry Lundeberg in action 


Hurry Lutuloberg dtiriiig a sailor-longshoreman beef. The tall Norwegian, former 
bosun of the four-mast bark Muscoota and veteran of half a dozen sailing ship 
fo’csles, took over the secretary /treasurer position of the Sailors Union of the Facific 
from Andrew Furuseth in 1934. A militant, with all of Furuseths devotion to the 
sailors’ cause, Lundeberg summed up the traditional condition of seafarers: “If 
prostitution is the oldest profession, then taking the sailor down the line is the second 
oldest.” Courtesy of the San Francisco Chronicle. 


But the "old hooker" dominated the meeting as per usual when Syd arrived at the last 
item on the agenda (placed there at Mrs. Spreckels' request). 

Bill Mills read a fine resume of the Ship Committee's activities that he had prepared. 
Last Friday Jean recovered two of the four brochures prepared for the Harbor 
Commission, and Bill turned to Dave and asked that these be distributed. Dave, as I 
expected, made a bee-line for Charles Mayer, publisher of the Examiner . 

Worried by what lay behind ConweU's dinning at MiUs to read into the minutes the 
Conwell (klso known as the "final") offer, I had been working on Mills for ten days not 
to emphasize it and to give Dave, and Dave's more realistic negotiations, some official 
Committee support. I squirmed when Bill gave the Conwell plan more attention that I 
thought necessary. But Conwell must have squirmed too when Bill went on to sanction 
Dave's dealings, saying that the Committee was "not optimistic" about its formal offer 
being accepted. 

Syd now asked Conwell whether he had any comments. ConweU jumped up and made a 
strong pitch for his terms being the only one that the $10,000 in the treasury would 
stand, and that the vessel had no scrap value, etc. There was a pause. Then Lundeberg 
started to speak, undoubtedly in a vein that no one of the steamship men present had 
heard, as a sentimentalist. He said that the vessel was a reminder of our maritime 
history here, of what the port once was, of the spirit that would make it that way again. 
He had spent twelve years in vessels of this type, and hence his interest. 

Gatov, sitting next to me, said, "Have you got this guy wired?" It turned the trick. 
ConweU got up again, but he was no longer the logical statistician showing why the 
museum could not raise its price. He was on the defensive. The discussion turned to 
ways to raise more money to meet Mrs. Kissinger's price. A1 Gatov asked if a "Save the 
Ship Campaign" couldn't be instituted. Scott asked "whether Mr. Nelson couldn't 
report on Ae climate at SausaUto." 

Dave said that the "final" offer had been turned down flat by Mrs. Kissinger. She was 
thinking in terms of a cash settlement. MiUs commented that if Mrs. K came up with a 
cash proposition, the Committee would be glad to tackle it. Lundeberg moved that the 
Committee carry on its good work. He pointed out that earlier in the meeting he had 
retired from the Board of Directors to the Advisory Board, and that his moves could 
not appear in the minutes. Gatov said that he would re-state them. 

Mayer had crossed the room whUe ConweU was holding the floor much alarmed that 
ConweU was trying to ditch the ship purchase, and asked if the Matson $10,000 had any 
strings attached. I said that it didn't. Bob was evidently trying to put together a stop- 
gap proposal, but it wasn't needed. He now made a move to empower the Executive 
Committee to purchase the ship in such time as the Ship Committee recommended it. 
ExceUent, particularly seeing that one of the pleasant surprises of this meeting was the 
appointment of three new members of the Executive Committee, Gatov, Gallagher, and 




Cremer - all PACIFIC QUEEN men. 


The meeting broke up therewith and people gathered in little knots to chat. Cushing 
told Scott that he would "go on the note" for the ship purchase if Nelson could get a 
letter out of Mrs. Kissinger naming a price she would stick with. 

ConweU, Nelson, Lundeberg and I gathered near the door, an improbable group. 
Lundeberg apologized to Dave and me for getting off the Board of Directors, but said 
he would be handy on the advisory board "in case any help was needed." ConweU must 
have taken that in. He was aU for the ship once again, "Listen, I was never against it." 

We went our different directions and I caUed Scott later to chat about that afternoon's 
events. He complimented me for organizing a meeting that went off like clockwork. 
Lundeberg had been right on cue, and I was pleased with Scott's weeding out of the 
board. 

Nelson had summed it up earlier in reference to the ship, "We are better off that we 
ever were." He was talking about ConweU having been squelched, and the vote of 
confidence in the committee. Scott declared that "the pendulum has swung the other 
way." It sure has! Scott was talking about that near disastrous meeting at Mrs. 
Spreckels' a couple of weeks ago. 


Tuesday, April 20 

Walton caUed to say that the PACIFIC QUEEN Committee was disturbed about 
Nelson's uninstmcted dealings with Mrs. Kissinger. That wasn't hard to peg. I told 
him that T.C. ConweU was (ConweU was evidently bleeding to Walton over the phone 
this morning after his defeat yesterday), but a majority of the committee had sent Dave 
to Mrs. Kissinger. 


Wednesday, April 21 

Got together a meeting in Dave's office between MiUs, Max and myself. BiU has been a 
little stiff about Dave's freewheeling deals with Mrs. K - the committee, i.e., the 
chairman not consulted. Max and I have been working on BiU for a couple of weeks to 
give Dave official sanction. ConweU has been working just as hard on BUI to disregard 
Dave's work. Today's meeting finaUy got BiU and Dave together (Dave apologized a 
bit, etc.), and just on time, because this afternoon Walton caUed BUI to learn whether 
Nelson was performing satisfactorily for the committee. 

Dropped by the Marine Exchange this morning. Cremer said it was a good thing that 
Lundeberg was at the meeting yesterday; was that my work? I disclaimed it. 



The most I had hoped for with the letter circularized in the Liverpool magazine Sea 
Breezes was someone who had sailed in B ALCLUTHA. But what we got was an 88 
year old mariner (holding, he reckons the oldest Extra Masters Certificate in Sail in 
Great Britain), who had come to San Francisco in her on her maiden voyage in 1887. 
Wrote him a 60 question questionaire today. 


Friday, April 23 

Called Nelson at noon and asked if he had any news from Mrs. Kissinger. When he said 
yes, I said, "Don't tell me! Tell Mills." Dave got it and said no more but asked for Bill's 
telephone number. BiU wants to be chairman, and I want to see him chairman. 


Saturday, April 24 

Newton Free and my father were just leaving for a speaking engagement when Jean and 
I arrived for the weekend. Newton said there was a five minute ovation in Eureka; that 
their northern tour was a great success, except for insufficient Democrats m Crescent 
City. Harold Olsen plunged in for them in Eureka, just as he had helped on the freeway 
campaign. 


Sunday, April 25 

A busy weekend with the power scythe, the enlarger (campaign pictures) and talking 
over the situation with Newton Free, who was up with an ex-newspaper woman called 
Lois Perkins for Sunday dinner. Newton is looking into an inter-party situation among 
the Democrats in Marin County that has hampered fuU organizational support for my 
father. One theory is that Sam Gardner, a prominent Democrat, who filed for 
Congressman and withdrew three days before the deadline (to block any other 
Democratic candidate), wanted Scudder to remain in office another two years so he, 
Gardner, could ride in himself in '56, the presidential year. Newton and I talked about 
Tom Fitzgerald, too, a lone wolf type who had got my father started, but who probably 
alienates many of the regular organization people. We agreed he is a "has not" type 
with a chip on his shoulder, perhaps too possessive of the candidate. Newton, who is 
just as sharp as I thought he would be, is going to look into it. 


Monday, April 26 

Picked up a stack of heavy paper that was on hand Friday and that I had bound over the 
weekend so as to make a photograph album. Pasted the pictures that I've made during 
the past couple of weekends into it and wrote captions, a narrative series of my father as 
a candidate who grew up in and who knows the First District. 



Dave phoned to say that Mrs. Kissinger had got the admiralty attorney, Lyman Henry, 
working for her again. He had roughed out a form for an option on the ship. A good 
thing for the whole deal since Henry is a man whose judgement she will respect, and 
whose solidity will appeal to our Board. I told Dave to pass it all on to Bill Mills. 










Scott welds up museum exhibit frames at his shop on Hill Road, Berkeley 
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me that I have succeeded,” he said 
: when he was 91. ,• ■^'Z. ,-s»; 

Mr,' Beichel Is "survived by a 
. ^eat . grandson,’ Curt'Reichel of 
t Redwood City, , ' 

I Funeral services wiU be at 11 
K, am. -tomorrow at the chapel of 
I Suhr and Wieboldt, 1465 Valencia 
tjkreet, Army.’ Interment will 

BWends may (all at the funerd ^ 
f home this evening. V. & . 

Max^ 

’AJ memorial service will be 
held j tomorrow (Saturday) on the 
; . sailing ship Balclutha for Maxime 
' Mentor OV^x) Lembke, a founding 
trustee of the San Fr^cisco Mari- 
. time Miiseum. ^ 

-.k " ,•*■■ ■■ ■ ' 

t Mr. Lembke died at his home - 

l here last Sunday. He was 66. 

■ 

He was bom of (Jerman immi- - 
i grant ' parents ‘ on the Flathead 
r >' Indian reservation in Montana, and 
: spent hiS’ first 13 yean on his 
I ^father’s four-masted schooner sail- 


Mr. Lembke is survived by his 
wife, Corrine, of 54 Cerritos avenue; 
two daughters, Sherida Lembke 
and Stephanie Martin; a grand- 
daughter, Christina Martin; and a 
brother, Walter Lembke of Belle- 
vue, Wash. - k; 

After the 11 a.m. funeral serv- 
ice at Pier 43, the Neptune Sod^ 
/will scatter Mr. Lembke’s asheS’at ' 
sea. ' Donations -"to the ’^Maritfafae 
Museum are preferred. >v' • ' V ‘ ■‘- 
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Richard Snider 


A private fimeral service has 
been held for Richard Snider,-'well- 
known San Francisco director of 
TV commercials and documentary 
films who died here of cancer last 
Saturday. He was 48. '*' 

V ■ ' Bom in Petaluma and raised in 
Livermore, Mr. Snider was an'^ 
graduate of San Jose State. Duitog 
' his advertising agency, career ' he 
worked in New York,- Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for such firms as 
Young and Rubicam, Fuller, Smith 
and Ross, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
tag between the Pacific Northwest ^ and ‘ Osborn, and for' the , past five 
- and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Educated 



aiian Islands. - ji- . years, as a partner of N. Lee La^y ' 
i-. ' Associates. • 

!• at the .University of -j ; 

he became an tasur-' - 'i Survivors include his wife Sal-. 
Ingleside dis- i,lyi of Oakland, Md children Craig 
“ - and Jeanie. ‘ ■ > ., • -i'.. ,,-h' 
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6. Capt. Hardhead goes too far. 
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Tuesday, Aug. 9, 1955 

^ Mrs Spreckels called Gallagher on Sunday and was abusive about Dave, me, and 

the way her money has been spent, particularly $1000 that Mr. G. put in the 
"Pacific Queen" fund.* The letter that came with it said it was for that purpose 
for all practical purposes. 

Gallagher has been letting this slander of his business reputation get under his 
^ skin; he told me he was ready to resign yesterday. I took it more seriously 

when Dave actually had to talk him out of it today — to the extent at least of 
reading the correspondence with Mrs. S. on the $1000 and ask that it be re- 
turned to Mrs. S. , this at the Board meeting Thursday. 
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Wednesday, August 10, 1955 

Some events can be influenced, some can't — I sensed a certain inexorableness 
about Gallagher's decision to resign the presidency of the museum that was con- 
firmed when Dave said he had definitely made up his mind yesterday. Dave 
couldn't persuade him otherwise. The Spreckels idle calumny concerning the 
$1000 some months ago has been rankling, and has increased its effect when 
he has had to endure her phone conversations. Her call on Sunday was the 
last straw. Gallagher is going to openly challenge her statement at the meet- 
ing Thursday — I wouldn't be surprised if he were blunt and profane about it — 
and Dave has the written evidence ready to support Gallaghet^s stand. 

Dave and I discussed this turn of events endlessly today in the light of losing 
a good president, from the angle of disturbing the second $20,000 for the 
R.R. museum which Mrs. S. has promised, from the standpoint of Mrs. S. 
herself — so rebuked — making her final exit. 

I have no strong feelings about her role — this time, for a change, I am spec- 
tator instead of principal in a museum quarrel. She has been more gener- 
ous than other San Franciscans financially, but it has partly been a grudging 
generosity and trif ling compared to what she could do. 1 am pleased that 
the present to-do highlights the abuse and nonsense that comes with her money — 
I have had it off and on for five years and now a few other people can see 
what it is like. It is unfortunate that Mr. Gallager resents it so deeply on 
the other hand, because at the most it is nonsense, shallow, and temporary. 


*" I n the past people used to go on the boards of cultural institutions 
hoping to get in on the "fun." They wanted to advise the curator, 
to help with the purchases and exhibitions. Such trustees are al- 
ways a great nuisance and should be tolerated only if they pay for 
their self-indulgence with large contributions . . the day has passed 
when people can go on boards for social prestige or for their own 
amusement." — Louis Auchincloss, President of the Museum of the 
City of New York, writing in New York magazine. 
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Thursday, Aug. 11, 1955 

Jean awoke, after a distressed night, with a cry of alarm — the bed 
was bloody and she thought she detected labor pains. Our child is due 
. in mid-September, five weeks hence. And so Fate entered our little apart- 

^ ment this cloudy morning and joined us at the breakfast table (together with 

a small clock to time the pains Jean felt). Planning wasn't much; industry 
counts for more; Luck is more powerful than both of them, but Fate can wipe 
the slate clean any time it chooses. Fate accounts to God, but when and 
how much is beyond my comprehension. But today must have been one of 
^ the times. 

We went down to the museum for Jean to call Dr. Vollmer, who said 
to come right over. Jean squared up a number of practical details [events 
made this her last day of work at the Maritime Museum], wrote out Ttiy 
instructions on odds and ends for the next few days, took care of some 
. finances, left instructions with Dave on museum procedures. I drove her 

over to the doctor's office on Union Square and while I parked the car. 

Dr. Vollmer examined for the presence of life or death. The bleeding 
indicated a separated placenta dangerous to the child — Vollmer showed re- 
Hef when he detected the heart still beating. All this while the fashion- 
able crowd walked Post St. and I parked the car on Bush. 

> 

I joined jlean in the outer office. The nurse was putting on her coat 
to go with the doctor to Franklin Hospital ; we were to follow after hav- 
ing some lunch. We ate at Mel's Drive-In, one of the most delicious corn- 
ed beef sandwiches I ever ate because time was on the move, moments and 
sensations counted, excitement sharpened my taste. 

At Franklin Hospital I opened a door onto a fire escape to get some 
air. Jean was being put to bed — Dr. Vollmer joined me with a frank 
warning of death being possible when a child was five weeks premature. 

I had sensed it; so had Jean, but no one was talking about it. Except 
this expert — and to me alone. I did not pray because it seemed to be 
> taking unfair advantage — outside the fire escape I looked at a whole city 

of people less fortunate than myself or Jean. I did not feel that I had 
the right to interfere in the adjustment between Fate and God. 

There was nothing else I could do and I sank into an unclear and 
directionless mood that lasted throughout the afternoon. Jean was re- 
I moved, in the concentration of labor. I spent some time in her room, 

looking out the window, actually ea ting a meal that was brought me, no 
part of the intense trio by the bed. Dr. Vollmer broke the bag of 
waters and was now confident and pleased. I drove down to the mus- 
eum to take keys to my parents and straightened Lydia out on some 
correspondence. I started to speculate on the meeting going on in the 
I Matson Building: Gallagher attempting to resign, bitter about Mrs Spreck- 

els' remarks, the forces that Dave and I had set in motion — Gatov, Mayer. 
Newhall trying to dissuade him. Death a factor there, too; Mrs Gallagher 
is the mover behind his resignation; she is afraid she will lose him to 





heart trouble if he keeps on. Love or selfishness? I am sure I don't 
know. Gallagher is old and would like to leave a mark — at the 11th 
hour the museum gives him his chance. But now his wife asks him 
to quit — love? Fear? 

I 

I drove back to the hospital and found Jean in the grip of advanced 
labor pains — the nurse, Ginny, with her, absorbed and conspiratorial. 
There were periods of quiet when the nurse left the room. 

I sat awhile and then went to phone Lydia about my parents de- 
layed arrival and the handing over of Boogie to their custody. Dave 
called in to the museum on the other line and 1 made arrangements for 
him to call me at the pay phone booth in the hospital corridor. I 
waited a few moments and then the phone rang. Dave told me that 
he was calling from Mr. Gallagher's apartment — it was plain he 
couldn't talk freely. Mrs. Gallagher came to the phone, concerned 
and solicitous about Jean. She said that she had lost her two child- 
ren, both had been born prematurely. 


I went back to Jean's room and the bed was empty. I turned 
and crossed the hall — the system remembered from two years ago. 

I knocked on the door of the delivery room — at least I think I did — 
the door flew open and revealed a scene of rejoicing and congrat- 
ulations under the brightest of lights. A nurse hastened up to me 
with a minute human being with the complexion of a pork sausage 

in her hands — Jean was all smiles and bathed in the glow of achieve- 
ment. 

"Tell him what it is! Tell him what it is!" cried Ginny — for a 
moment I thought that the dramatic twist that had provided this 
happy ending was going to make it a boy, but instead it was Boogie 

II and 1 cared very little. Jean was safe and radiantly happy. The 
child weighed 4 lbs. 13 ounces but appeared a perfect little spec- 
imen; my cup was full and occasionally brimmed over in the shape 
of song as I drove home across the city. I didn't know why I 

was singled out for good fortune always and wondered if it were 
fair. 


Friday, August 12, 1955 

Dave came out to the hospital last night and, admiring of the 
relaxed Franklin methods, was able to join Jean and me in her room 



an hour after the child was born and relate the story of the meeting. Dave 
was equally stirred by the events in the Matson Board Room and what used 
to be called the German Hospital. Jean was pretty woozy from drugs but in 
general comprehended Dave's story. 

The money was voted to be returned to Mrs. Spreckels and the minutes 
record a distinct rebuke to idle tongue — in fact Scott asked Dave after- 
ward to be allowed to dictate it — and Scott is usually a champion of moder- 
ation and cooperation with Mrs. S. Scott gave Gallagher a tribute at the 
meeting that as Dave said brought tears to his, Dave's, eyes. This fol- 
lowed on similar statements by Mayer, Gatov, and Conwell. Conwell's rub- 
bed several people the wrong way because he managodto take credit in his 
peroration for saving the "Pacific Queen." 

But what made my gorge rise was Conwell taking advantage of my ab- 
sence (feeling he wouldn't have a scene on his hands) and urging that we 
not resume our efforts to interest the state in the two schooners. "We 
stuck our neck out once — ". Dave asked if he interpreted the community 
effort we sparked this spring [restoration of the "Pacific Queen"] as "stick- 
ing our necks out." Gallagher challenged Hardhead, too, but Scott made 
the best summary of Conwell's argument — and v^hole philosophy: 

"I just want to know if we're here to 'develop business-like methods' 
or to save old ships." 


Tuesday, August 16, 1955 

Capt. Hardhead had a missive to all members of the Executive Com- 
mittee in the mail pointing out that we arein business, "big business", that 
we ought to hire a retired Navy man as manager, that the vice presidents 
ought to follow the president in rotation to insure a "continuity of policy." 

He doesn't realize that he is the greatest obstacle to continuity that 
we have — hot and cold on the "Pacific Queen", hot and cold on the two 
schooners. 

"The man is a crank on organization," said Gallagher disgustedly as we 
left a showing of Al Palmer's excellent "Balclutha" movie. 


Wednesday, August 17, 1955 


Dave and I are today projecting the ship's earnings for the next year to 
prove, among other things, that he can be hired, that Harlan, Harry, and 
all the rest of the excellent present staff can go on being paid — we can't 
better spend our money than on good personnel. 


*Scott‘s description 




Captain Hardhead with tape measure 
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Thursday, Aug, 18, 1955 

I 

Had lunch with Scott and Ruth — Scott bitter about Conwell — I guess he 
expected his remark at the meeting last week to keep Hardhead coaled off 
for awhile, but Capt« C. is too thick skinned. "You no sooner get him in 
place than he pops out again — I tell you we've got to get rid of that guy be- 
fore he causes trouble." 

Scott told Ruth about Conwell's "business man's approach to the two 

old ships up north. "It's like he was on the board of trustees of the 

Museum of Egyptology in Cairo — word comes in that they've discovered 
a funereal boat from the period of Cheops. Conwell would first demand a 
certificate of seaworthiness." 


Monday, Aug. 19, 1955 






* 


I had lunch with Al Gatov and discussed our present problems — Al said 
he thought the best way was to strengthen my and Dave's positions — rather 
than try to establish continuity by Conwell's method, in the succession of 
presidents. Build up the staff in other words. Al suggested that Dave 
be made "executive director." I objected to this, so Al said "executive 
vice president." 

I tried this on Scott and he said he thought it would lead to trouble with 
some members of the Board — I said that those it would trouble didn't matter. 

After lunch drove out and picked up Jean at thehospital — leaving our 
mite in the incubator for a couple of weeks more — until she reaches 5 lbs. 


Monday, Aug 20., 1955 


I had lunch with Scott today — he enjoys the more involved, more financial, 
ever more difficult problems in which this organization finds itself. In fact, 

I have never seen him with quite the zest for the museum operation — jf he 
enjoys it, good, he deserves to. 

"The trouble with Conwell," he said today, is that he doesn't realize 
that in the midst of what appears to be a loose organization there has been 
a firm hand on the helm right through." Which I took , I think rightly, to 
be a compliment to my five years of scurrying around. 


Tuesday, August 23, 1955 

> Scott was jealous about my talking over museum problems with the sharp 
Al Gatov — "Watch out for him." I told him Al represented sharp thinking, 
offers his comments in that light, and in that light 1 talk them over with him. 

Al told me to draft a letter that would be a reply to the one Conwell 
circulated last week and that he would send it out in his name. "Double 

> space it so I can insert the cliches," said Al characteristically, taking a 
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crack at Conwell's sententious style. 

So being unable to get Scott to move on the vacuum created by Gal- 
lagher's threatened resignation, I worked throughout this day on the Gatov 
letter. The import of it is that we are a political organization, whether the 
Board of Directors know it or not, and that it is wise to hire a lobbyist — 
Dave. 


Wednesday, August 24, 1955 

We have had a telephone installed at the request of the pediatrician, Dr . 
O'Gara — and thus another barrier falls. Jean used it to call the museum 
(the new girl, Theo, has been using it to call Jean to learn the ropes) to 
say that O'Gara has reported that little Sarah has at last picked up an 
ounce and a half and that toward the middle of next week she may be able 
to come home — thus undoing a stalemate. 

Three little tasks to discharge today and all went well: 

Gatov's rebuttal to Conwell's memorandum of last week arrived in the 
mail — he has worked over my suggestions to meet his own style — and I put 
Theo and Lydia to work getting it typed and into the mails to the Executive 
Committee. 

I took the brochure up to the City of Paris for Washburn to letter — its 
purpose is to follow up on Gatov's pointing out we have political spadework 
ahead, by showing just how broad our horizons can be in the Aquatic Park 
area. 

Thirdly, at lunch with Scott, I think I finally got him in the mood to call 
Cushing and get to work on our presidential problem. 


Friday, August 26, 1955 


I I mused over what kind of a morning Captain Conwell had, receiving 

Gatov's rebuttal in the mail, realizing that other people were capable of 
cerebration in the organization, having explained to him for the first time 
just what kind of an organization it is he is hooked up with — our bull in 
a political china shop. 

^ I am certain that Hardhead never knew before that by politics we have 

progressed and by politics can only progress. The Gatov-Kortum memor- 
andum completely surrounded our dogmatic vice-president and 1 am sure 
that he sets out on his vacation with his orderly concept of the museum 
all shaken up. 

I He called this afternoon and started to query me on Harlan and Harrie — 

both get $350 a month (Dave gets $800). I am sure that he has decided he 
can't economize at Dave's expense (decided this morning! ) so now he is taking 
out after this pair. I told him the other day that 1 could not carry on any 
further without an assistant director. So I put up a spirited defense of Har- 
lan as a mechanic-artist-ship master-shipyard hull captain. Then Conwell turn- 
) ed to Dring — 1 asked him if he would feel like leaving an A.P.L. ship without 

at least a bosun in charge. So then he wondered if the city couldn't be per- 



suaded to take over the salary of the girl in the office. Here he comes to 
as valid a ground as he reached, but Theo was picked from half a dozen 
applicants and is not replaceable by the first clerk-typist off a civil service 
list. 


Saturday, Aug. 27, 1955 

Jean and 1 left town with word from Dr. O'Gara that Sarah has finally 
gained two ounces. We went out to see her night before last and found her 
healthy and kicking — more pep than ever before — but the same old weight. 

We drove to Petaluma this morning to confront a plump little stranger, 
thriving on the farm, whom we hadn't seen in two weeks. This time, dif- 
ferent from our last separation from Jeanie, she knew us and made shy 
gestures of affection right off like throwing her Raggedy Andy doll at me. 
By Sunday she was all for us. 


Sunday, Aug. 28, 1955 

Tackled Petaluma problems like leaning poplar trees at a liesurely pace. 
Talked with Bill about where he was going to set up his veterinary practice; 
he thinks Cotati or Eureka. We were discussing it alongside the pigpen where 
he was fencing in five pups. The future of this ranch pretty much hangs on 
his decision. 


Tuesday, Aug. 30, 1955 

Today's excursion and alarm: Mrs Spreckels resigned from the Executive 
Committee last week and wants Rosekrans in her place. [ Her son-in-law, at 
least at one point.] I told Scott he was no good, greasy and unctuous. Today 
Gallagher got a letter from Conwell sardonically "ordering" him to put Rosekrans 
on — Hardhead has become a regular tool of Mrs. S. 


Wednesday, Aug. 31, 1955 


In the forenoon I drove down to the old Union Iron Works and had a ses- 
sion with General Manager Ingersoll on the condition of the two ships up in 
Puget Sound. Ingersoll is a fine chap and his interest in the museum has been 
stimulated ever since we took over a ship instead of a ship model. To my sur- 
prise he said he would go up to Seattle and look the schooner and steam sch- 
ooner over come October. 

An executive committee meeting this afternoon with two major pieces of 
business — one the adoption of the tentative budget that comes close to eating 
up the "Balclutha's" earnings, and includes the three critical employments — 
Nelson at $800, Harlan at $350, Harrie at the same figure; the other an attempt 
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Mrs, Alma deBrettville Spreckels and Room de Ralguine, San Francisco's perpetual "extra man 











' MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON DAVIS AND ROOM DE RALCUINE 
The always charming Room lit a lady’s cigarette 
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her “defloration,” though Ander» 
son would welsh on even that pid- 
dling sum. 

No doubt San Francisco was far 
from a stronghold of Victorian mo- 
rality at the time. Nonetheless, at 
its higher social reaches — and 
there were, at that time, none 
higher than those in which the 
Spreckels sugar barons moved — ; 
the more or less derisory sum put 
on Alma’s virtue did not constitute 
a particularly winsome introduc- 
tion to high society. 


Alma Spreckels’ 
conduct turned high 
society on its ear 


"Big Alma: San Francisco’s Al- 
ma Spreckels.” By Bernice Schar- 
lach. Scottwall Associates. $24.95, 
337 pages. 


By Tom Dowling 

EXAMINER BOOK EDITOR 


FILE PHOTO/ 1939 

Alma de Bretteville Spreckels Awl, with her second husband, Elmer Awl 


T hat she was able to court 
and marry Adolph B. 
Spreckels, 20 years her se- 
nior and, by all accounts, a sensibly 
staid man of affairs even though he 
was at the time suffering from ter- 
tiary syphilis, is a substantial argu- 
ment for Alma’s full-blown beauty, 
feminine wiles and steely determi- 
nation. 

But those and other self-willed 
oersonal Qualities are barely men- 


f |~'HIS IS A curiously nonjud- 
I gmcntal biography about a 
A. woman who, if nothing else, 
cries out for some judgment calls 
from the sidelines. After all, Alma 
de Bretteville Spreckels was not a 
notably jTroper woman, even by the 
turn-of-the-century standards of 
gaudy San Francisco. 

Despite the aristocratic de Bret- 


band to her niece Ulla. But this couldn’t understand why Elmer 
central drama of her personal life turned to Ulla any more than she 
passes by as a fleeting shadow, far understood why A. B. had turned 
less important than her career as a to her sister, Anna, or why her 
society grand dame building the children had turned against her.” 
Spreckels mansion on Washington Alas, so too have the readers 
Street arid the Palace of the Legion turned away from this no longer 
of Honor and scheming to get very amusing spoiled child. For, if 
RomEmia’s Queen Marie to pay a Alma herself lacked the judgment 
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her “defloration,” though Ander> 
son would welsh on even that pid- 
dling sum. 

No doubt San Francisco was far 
from a stronghold of Victorian mo- 
rality at the time. Nonetheless, at 
its higher social reaches — and 
there were, at that time, none 
higher than those in which the 
Spreckels sugar barons moved — ; 
the more or less derisory sum put 
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tion to high society, y • 


Alma Spreckels’ 
conduct turned higl 
society on its ear 


“Big Alina: San Francisco’s Al- 
ma Spreckels.” By Bernice Schar- 
lach. Scottwall Associates. $24.95, 
337 pages. 


By Tom Dowling 

EXAMINER BOOK EDITOR 


FILE PHOTO/ 1939 

Alma de Brettevilie Spreckels Awl, with her second husband, Elmer Awl 


HAT SHE was able to court 
and marry Adolph B. 


^ I ^ HIS IS A curiously nonjud- 

I gmcnlal biography about a 
J. woman who, if nothing else, 
cries out for some judgment calls 
from the sidelines. After all, Alma 
de Brettevilie Spreckels was not a 
notably proper woman, even by the 
turn-of-the-century standards of 
gaudy San Francisco. 

Despite tlie aristocratic de Bret- 
tevilie moniker, her parents were 
Danish immigrants who scraped 
along humbly in their Francisco 
Street flat, her father converting 
their front room into a bakery 
while her mother took in washing. 

At a statuesque height of 6 feet, 
the buxom Alma did well as a nude 
model and even better as the par- 
amour of a diminutive miner, 
freshly flush from the Klondike, 
named Charlie Anderson, whom 
she would later sue for breach of vaguely aware of the increasingly 
promise in a comic opera trial that bloated Alma making a hash of her 
was the delight of San Franciscans children’s upbringing, her hus- 
during the 1902 silly season. The band’s tranquility and the consid- 
court found that Alma’s virtue had erable imperious self-regard of the 
been breached, but did not deem its other far-flung Spreckels heirs, 
loss to be worth the $50,000 she We glimpse her losing the affec- 
was asking — - $1,250 was the set- tions of her first husband to her 
tlement I'or what she later called sister Anna and her second hus- 


band to her niece Ulla. But this couldn’t understand why Elmer 
central drama of her personal life turned to Ulla any more than she 
passes by as a fleeting shadow, far understood why A. B. had turned 
less important than her career as a to her sister, Anna, or why her 
society grand dame building the children had turned against her.” 
Spreckels mansion on Washington Alas, so too have the readers 
Street arid the Palace of the Legion turned away from this no longer 
of Honor and scheming to get very amusing spoiled child. For, if 
Romania’s Queen Marie to pay a Alma herself lacked the judgment 
San Francisco visit. , to understand what had happened 

T/^-In fact, we soon tire of Alma’s to her, that makes Scharlach’s duty 
unvarying coarse antics, such as to critically probe her subject all 
rinsing off her false teeth in the the more essential. As it is, Schar- 
water glass at dinner parties. By lach allows Big Alma to disappear 
the time Alma terminated her 15- in the flab of her own untrammeled 
year-long merry widowhood by yanity. 
marrying her brazenly trarnsvestite 
court jester, Elmer Awl, she had 
already become a figure more gro- 
tesque than endearing. 

After a while one hardly blinks 
at this paragraph: “At another par- 
ty, Elmer walked into the oval din- 
ing room wearing a pair of bloom- I 
ers and sporting a bread basket 
worn helmetlike on his head, imi- 
tating a football player. The guests 
watched silently as he tackled the 
butler. All eyes focu^d on Alma to 
see how she would respond. She 
laughed uproariously. ‘Isn’t my 
Honey Boy a card?’ she asked the 
astonished guests.” 


F inally, scharlach 

gets around to noticing Al- 
ma’s faults in this somewhat 
dismissive fashion: “Alma was in- 
capable of maintaining long rela- 
tionships. The woman of enor- 
mous heart, who was big enough to 
take on the problems of the world, 
had only one lasting commitment, 
and that was to her work. She 



by Newhall and Cushing to persuade Gallagher to remain as President. The 
budget succeeded, at least tentatively, the presidency didn't. Gallagher wants 
out — unnerved by Mrs. Spreckels, in doubt because of his doctor's recommend- 
ations that he desist. So Scott and Cushing have the task of finding a suc- 
cessor. 


Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday 

Returned from a Labor Day weekend at Petaluma, bringing Jean back after 
a week on the ranch, Jeanie after three weeks. The new baby comes home 
tomorrow. When I set out for work this morning, Jeanie got the lunch basket 
and started out the door, too, as she has done for two years. Jean told her 
that era [Jeanie going to work with her father and mother each day at the 
museum] was done with and Boogie burst into tears. 


Wednesday, September 7, 1955 


Sarah Kortum, weighing 5 lbs, 5 oz. was released from the hospital and 
Jean had her home and in the wooden cradle when I returned at noon. By 
evening her older sister was showing signs of insecurity from having a little 
competitor on the scene — although she was outwardly gracious enough. 

A telephone call from Dave to me on the ship interrupted a conversation 
I was having with Bill Mills. Bill was all for the museum retrenching — I told 
him we had to push on with the Railroad Museum and a grab for the State 
Funds to break out of the small time. Dave said some Sacramento friends 
were down — I had better return to the museum. 

It turned out to be Aubrey Neasham, the State Historian, on a casual but 
significant visit — much like his boss's, Drury's, a couple of months back. After 
that one I had prepared a real estate man's brochure of the Aquatic Park area 
and it was (casually) ready for Neasham today. He took it, as Dave said, 

"like a trout rising to the bait." "Can I get a photostatic copy of this?" 
"Aubrey, it was prepared for the state's benefit — to welcome you in as neigh- 
bors." He wanted a copy of it in "two weeks, preferably one." 

*Newton Drury, Chief of California Division of Beaches & Parks 
Saturday, Sept II, 1955 


Got a Sea Scout into action as a strolling sandwich man. Followed him 
around the Wharf — this is the way to reach the tourists, corny but effective. 
Took Mother through the ship, found old Jack Teagarden on the fo'c'sle head — 
to my great regret had no film In my camera. 


Friday, Sept. 16 

The good news today is that Conwell told Gallagher after the meeting yes- 
terday that he thought he might resign "when his term was up — additional 



duties at A.P.L." The truth of the matter is we have given him a 1-2-3 
punch that has rocked his equanimity somewhat and shaken his 

faith in himself steering this organization even more. His brassy memoran- 
dum to the Executive Committee calling for "reorganization" and a "business 
manager" was answered by Gatov's far more deeply thought out rebuttal. 
Then came the minutes of the Executive Committee meeting he missed. P>ave 
and I wrote them so that what was left of Conwell's logic after Gatov was 
done with it was riddled by the minutes. Finally he tried to rally support 
at Spreckels' to defeat that constant thorn in the side of Conwellism — Dave 
Nelson — and found that he was building on quicksand. His final rebuff 
came at the meeting today when Dave was hired over his minority objection. 


Joan Hobday [Gallagher's red headed secretary, sister of the — later — 
famous saloon keeper Henry Africa] told Dave that while we were out of the 
room yesterday, Conwell had tried to limit Dave's contract to a two months 
duration and that Scott had opposed this as unfair; that I had come sailing 
into the picture when Mayer had seconded Gatov's motion on Dave's behalf, 
saying, "He's cheap at the price." (Conwell must have writhed at this pro- 
fligate suggestion.) Then Mayer went on to state that where Dave would 
be- getting $800 a month, I would be getting only $500 "and he did not 
think that was fair." There was a pause — then Mayer went on to explain 
himself — he didn't think Dave should have less, but rather that I should 
have more. 

Conwell, in the 2nd hand report that I got, said that seeing I was look- 
ed after by Civil Service, he saw no reason that the Museum Association 
should exert itself particularly on my behalf — that I was free to give as 
much or as little as I cared to the Association. 

At this point Mayer came in, virtually with arms flailing, and painted 
a picture of the Kortums working nights to get the museum on its feet; 
that I had told him when he suggested more money that I thought Dave's 
employment more important because the museum had much expansion ahead 
of it, that I had said I wanted no part of the ship's earnings, etc. (All 
quite true — diwcussion in Mayer's office six week back.) According to Joan, 
Bob laid it on with everything except the background violins and every- 
one was on the verge of tears. 

Then Scott came in with a few remarks on Conwell not having been 
around too long (diplomatically put) , but there were some tough times be- 
hind this museum and that the Association owed me a deep moral debt, etc., 
etc. 


So at the end of the meeting it happened that Conwell told Gallagher 
he was going to resign. Good riddance — if the guy were around long 
enough he might learn how the museum works, but that's a risk not to 
take unnecessarily. 
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Master mariner 
Capt. Conwell 
dies at 86 


By Larry Maatz 

OF TFC EXAMINER STAFF 

Capt. T. Clarke Conwell, master 
mariner, shipping executive, World 
Weit n aide to Fleet Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz arid marine histori- 
an, died Thursday. He was 86. 

CapL Conwell was bom at Mil- 
ton, Del. He was the ninth ship- 
master in his line and the first to 
command a steam vessel 

He went to sea from Philadel- 
phia in 1919 aboard the wooden 
steamer Dalana, took his mate’s 
license in 1921 and qualified as 
master in 1926 at the age of 23. His 
first command, in 1927, was the 
ocean-going tug Goliath, sister ship 
of the tug Hercules now undergoing 
restoration at the San Francisco 
Maritime Museum. 

Capt. Conwell held several com- 
mands before assuming the duties 
of port captain with Cities Service 
Oil Co. in 1937. A reserve lieuten- 
ant commander in the U.S. Navy, 
he was called to active duty in 1942. 
Assigned first to the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, he end- 
ed World War II as a staff aide to 
Nimitz and retired with the rank of 
captain. 

Following the war, Capt. Con- 
well joined a New York tanker 
company as operating manager, 


joined American President Lines in 
1950 and moved through a number 
of posts before retiring as a director 
of the company in 1971. 

Capt. Conwell, on his retire- 
ment, was instmmental in the res- 
urrection of San Francisco’s three- 
masted bark BEilclutha, rescuing 
her fi’om a Sausalito mud bank, 
then leading the drive for funds for 
her restoration and ultimate dis- 
play on The City’s waterfi-ont. 

Capt. Conwell is survived by his 
wife, Elena Burton Conwell; sisters 
R.E. Hawks and G.B. Harrison; 
and a brother, Capt. David M. Con- 
weU. Private services were held at 
Milton, Del. Memorial contribu- 
tions may be made to the Milton 
Historical Society, Milton DE 
19968. 

Joseph J. Cooney 

Exlucator, civic leader 

By Larry Maatz 

OF THE EXAMINER STAFF 

Joseph J. Cooney, nationally 
known teacher, writer, civic leader 
and amateur thespian, died Thurs- 
day of an AIDS-related illness. He 
was 51. 

Mr. Cooney was born in 
Worcester, Mass. He received his 
bachelor’s degree from Worcester 
State Teachers College and his 
master’s from Boston College in 
1967. 

He taught first at Auburn, 
Mass., then at Rockville Center, 
N.Y., before moving on to teach at 
the State University of New York 


and The Urban Center in Brook- 
lyn. In 1970, he assisted in organiz- 
ing the Medgar Evers College at 
City College of New York. 

Moving to the Bay Area in 1972, 
Mr. Cooney first joined City Col- 
lege of San Francisco, then the San 
Mateo County Office of Education 
as director of vocational education 
and special projects. As a consul- 
tant in adult education, he worked 
for many public and nonprofit 
agencies across the country. 

Mr. Cooney wrote a number of 
books, inducing “Linking Math, 
Reading and Writing Skills to 
Jobs” and “The Adult Competency 
Education Kit.” He served on the 
San Francisco Mayor’s Committee 
on the Employment of the Handi- 
capped, the Board of AIDS Bene- 
fits Counselors and, until his death, 
was president of the Foundation 
for Cerebral Palsy and Other Disa- 
bilities. 

Mr. Cooney also acted in more 
than 30 amateur productions and 
summer stock, directed plays, sang 
as a member of The Fabulones and 
wrote the lyrics for “Noisy City 
Sam,” a children’s musical. He was 
a founding member of the Board of 
Directors of the Center for the 
American Musical. 

A Mass for Mr. Cooney was held 
in Worcester Monday. Memorial 
contributions in his name may be 
sent to the Yosemite Association, 
P.O. Box 230, El Portal, CA 95318; 
the United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion of San Francisco; or the Cen- 
ter for the American Musical at 
Canada College in Redwood City. 


Restoring the PACIFIC QUEEN (letter to Harrison "Harrie" 
Bring). This includes a ploy involving Jerry MacMullen and the 
STAR OF INDIA that resulted in Mrs. Kissinger coming to terms 
on a price for PACIFIC QUEEN. 


October 26, 1954 
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Dear Harrier 


[Harrison Bring] 


I have been meaning to sit down at this typewriter and write you a letter 
ever since we bought the ship, something over two months ago. Prior to 
that time, my private shibboleths being what they are (superstitious and, I 
suppose, selfish) I had no desire to write. Time and again we were too 
close to failure — the negotiations were delicate, discouraging, and I didn't 
even want to talk about them, much less set that painful period down on 
paper. You may wonder what that has to do with dropping a note to an old 
friend and shipmate shuttling back and forth in Eastern waters. WeU, I 
savor the thought of writing to Bring, sometimes for weeks. It is a 
pleasant experience that I look forward to, a cheerful imburdening. The 
spring of '54 was no climate for a letter to Colby Street, Balfour, Wishkah, 
or shipboard addresses. 


The passing of the last American square rigger^ I have carried on my 
conscience for the past twelve years. (Not completely, not with that 
irrascible Tom^ in it too.) There was a day there in Hobart when I am 
sure our rebellion would have blown over, when the footropes had been 
tested and made safe, when it seemed futile to cable Hulme any more, and 
when a majority of the crew would probably have voted to go on to 
Melbourne, fiU the grain charter, and get on with it. I remember thinking 
to myself that that would be a dissolution of our principles and deciding to 
blow upon the cooling embers of the mutiny. I forget what form this took, 
and it may not have been decisive, but it was a case of choosing principle 
over the forther voyaging of the bark and the widom of it has never been 
thoroughly established in my mind. 


1 bark KAIULANI: Tasmania, 1942 

2 Tom Soules 




That is, until now. Now I have the privilege of looking on the whole thing 
as a cycle that took twelve years, that one ship had to be sacrificed to set off 
the train of events that led to the preservation of another. This amiable 
little fable I feel is my reward for the nerve-wracking era just ended. The 
fiber of our Board of Directors could hardly be described as strong when 
the chips were down when it was a matter of taking title to a msty old 
sailing ship as big as the museum building. Here and there a voice of 
approval would occasionally be raised, but not consistently enough to 
count on. Max and BiU Mills never weakened, nor did Scott, although 
after finally getting a close up look at the ship, he continued to lend his 
support more out of chivalry than anything else. Captain ConweU was the 
ship's best friend for awhile, lined up $9,000 in free shipyard repairs, and 
then came a cropper trying to show the rest of us how Mrs. Kissinger 
should be handled. He was unwittingly heading the whole fabric for the 
rocks with a firm, unremitting hand on the helm, and the crisis was coming 
at a fuU Board of Directors meeting where he intended to have his plan 
made official policy. Jean and I stayed up until midnight the night before in 
the shack on Ely HiU drafting out a briefing for Harry Lmideberg.3 The 
following morning I took it up to the S.U.P. haU and that afternoon Harry 
saved the ship for the second time this spring (the first time by clobbering 
the reluctant State Harbor Commission with Gov. Knight) by rising as 
soon as ConweU had finished his piece and quietly spiking his guns. "You 
can't judge the value of a ship like this, the last of her kind, by what the 
junky wiU give for her..." ConweU's hard money policy went out the 
window then and there; these steamship people don't like to get into 
arguments with Lundeberg. 


That left one more hardcase to deal with, the recently bereaved widow- 
annuUee gripped in menopause on the foreshore of Racoon Straits. At one 
point during the spring Dave Nelson was patiently trying to make her 
understand that with the exception of a few of us tme-blues the Board of 
Directors were anything but an anxious customer and that she had better 
stop fluttering around. But she tore up the written offer she had in her 
hand, burst into tears, and stomped out of the room screaming, "They're 
high-binders; they're sons-of-bitches!" (At this point, as I remember, we 
were offering to pay her over a period of time 5-1/2 times what Frank paid 
for the ship.) On another occasion she caUed aU the newspapers to 
announce that the museum was no longer to be considered a recipient for 
the ship, that she was herewith offering it to the Navy to be used as a target 


3 


Secretary/Treasurer of Sailors Union of the Pacific. 




"I used to be a softie, but Mr. Lowe is guiding me now.," 

Jack Lowe, retired contractor, is seen urging Mrs. Kissinger to raise her price 
for the PACIFIC QUEEN(?). Lowe had a house on Racoon Strait. Rose 
was Lowe’s nurse, then married him. 

Capt. Leighton Robinson, center, friend of both parties (Mrs. K.. and the 
Museum), played a critical role later in the final negotiation. He carried the 
word to Mrs. Kissinger that we had started to dicker for the STAR OF 
INDIA. 


Photograph by Capt. Persen 





ship outside the Golden Gate, television rights only to be retained by Mrs. 
Kissinger. 

We emerged from this jungle with the connivance of that old steam 
schooner advocate, Jerry McMuUen, in San Diego. I telephoned him one 
night and offered $15,000 for the STAR OF INDIA, explaining that it was 
partially real interest in a fascinating ship, partly a device to bring Mrs. 
Kissinger to her senses. Jerry obligingly played it that way, called the 
Board of Directors of the Zoological Society together to consider the offer 
but saw to it that they came to no conclusion. In the meantime I asked 
Captain Robinson^ to slip the word to Mrs. K that we were dickering for 
the INDIA. Mrs. Kissinger got McMuUen on the phone right away, but he 
was noncommital about where the deal stood, and telegraphed immediately 
that she had taken the bait. She got in touch with Dave, abused the museum 
for opening negotiations for the STAR OF INDIA while still talking 
business with her, but that was the end of her flightiness. She realized that 
she no longer had a seller's market and shortly afterward offered us an 
option for 60 days for $20,000 down and $5,000 on a mortgage. 
(Negotiations had been opened just about exactly a year before when she 
met with us in the Palace Comer and asked $75,000). John Cushing 
(President of the Oceanic Steamship Company), bless him, broke the ice at 
the Executive Committee meeting by saying that "it looked like a good 
business deal" to him and he would underwrite the note for $1,000. Hugh 
Gallagher, a new force in the museum committee and long respected on 
California Street for his progressive thinking, then undertook to round up 
the other $19,000. Max, Mnis and I rather marveled — for the first time 
we were getting help, not slugging it out every inch of the way. Gallagher 
hit the phone and the streets and sure enough finally rounded up the 
nineteen co-signers. (Among them Deconhil's Joe Coney who emerged 
from his office with a cigar in his face and scrawled his signature with a 
gmnt of approval when I took the bank form around.) 

I am enclosing a picture of the memorable day when we towed the ship off 
the mudflats and turned over to the ministrations of a couple score of 
shipyard people at what was once the Union Iron Works. Thirteen years 
ago I was impressed with the quickening of life in the KAIULANI when 
she towed away from lay-up at Long Wharf and into the drydock. I never 
thought to see it again, even more grand, and certainly more exciting. 
Because there was stUl a question mark — nobody had seen the ship's 


^ Captain Leighton Robinson arrived in San Francisco in 1896 as mate of the 
British ship BEN LEE, settled here, later commanded bark MELANOPE on a 
honeymoon voyage to Australia. 
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AMERICAN BARK 

STAR of INDIA 

Maritime Museum 

(Ex-British Full Rigged Ship Euterpe) 

The OLDEST IRON 
SAILING VESSEL AFLOAT 

Built in 1863 on the Isle of Mon 
by oil hand labor. 

You'll marvel at the hand construction of this former emigrant ship. You'll see the intricate 
hand forged iron fittings and hand riveted plates, the well-preserved cabins and staterooms 
made of teakwood, the old original Lord Kelvin compass with its Latin inscription "Domine 
Dirigenos," and the many other exhibits of this Maritime Museum. This old sailing vessel has 
been stranded on a coral reef in the Tropics, frozen in the ice of the Bering Sea, and after 85 
years of service on the seven seas is still here to welcome you. An hour or two spent aboard 
her. In the environment of a by-gone day, will never be forgotten. 

Docked on West Harbor Drive Opposite Navy Field 
Owned by the Zoological Society of Son Diego and operated as a Maritime Museum 
CAPT. EDWIN FOX, Custodian — Phona Main 7645 
Open Daily, 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. (over) Admission 17c, Tax 3c - Total 20c 
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bottom since 1930. There was a clause in our option with Mrs. Kissinger 
to say that if underwater repairs in excess of $5,000 were required, we 
I would not be obligated to buy the ship. We felt we could swing that much 

so we watched with some tension as the drydock lifted, and more and more 
of the huU came into sight. 


ft 




. .we raced down, rubbed our hands along her bottom, poked at it, peered at it. 
She looked fine! ” 
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Her bilges looked shiny where she had rubbed in the mud at Sausalito -- 
that looked pretty good. But we could not get a close look until the surface 
of the dock emerged. As soon as the water cleared from the bow end — the 
stem end of the dock was still awash - we raced down, rubbed our hands 
along her bottom, poked at it, peered at it. She looked fine! Tom 
IngersoU, in charge of the shipyard and the man who bell-wethered the 
other two yards by offering this drydocking last fall, came down in a tin 
hat and gave her a going over. His verdict: "A remarkable state of 
preservation." 

From that moment on I relaxed and enjoyed it. Nothing but the pleasant 
chore of physically working over an old square rigger stretched out ahead. 
Captain ConweU stepped forward strong again and has done a masterful 
job of cajoling supplies out of local industry for the ship's repair. I can't 
quite forgive him for being ready to seU the old ship down the river this 
spring to demonstrate his own hard-headedness (at a nightmarish executive 
committee meeting in Mrs. Spreckels' library a couple of weeks before 
Limdeberg finally boxed him in, ConweU actuaUy moved that the museum 
abandon the ship project —"and I wiU devote my energies to other things." 

I told the committee that if they couldn't save the last square rigger they 
didn't deserve to be caUed a museum [this with some heat]. Dave and I 
offered our personal savings to help meet Mrs. Kissinger's price. Scott 
steered the ship to safety by pointing out that it was not time for a vote; that 
the matter of purchase was stUl "in committee," that is, the PACIFIC 
QUEEN committee. We were saved by this parlimentary gambit and Scott 
has never forgiven ConweU for almost undoing four years work then and 
there.) 

However, the man has expiated aU this by rounding up supplies with a right 
good wiU, and thanks to this we are able to do a much more thorough job 
than I ever dreamed would be possible. His foraging rounds up the 
supplies for our volunteer work force on Saturdays, aU quaUfied shipyard 
workmen from a dozen different trades. Thereby hangs a tale of good 
luck; there is no doubt that since we took title to Ae ship we have been 
getting the breaks. The telephone rang one clear and sunny morning and a 
man named Don Shannon introduced himself; said he was a shipfitter at the 
Hunter's Point yard. He said that he'd read in the paper about the 
museum's purchase of the PACIFIC QUEEN, and could we use any 
volunteer help from shipyard people? I said that we sure could, and he 
said that he would put the matter before Mario Grossetti, business agent of 
Local 9, Shipfitters. I was to caU him at home the following night, and 
when I did he reported that Grossetti was aU for the idea. As luck would 
























Jack Dickerhoff starts to send down the yards 


Fred Klebingat, letter to 
Frank Carr, 12/26/71 

"Jack Dickerhoff is a unique person; he seems to belong to another 
age -- the age of the Blackwall frigates. 

"He would be in place in the Blackwall yard as a master rigger . . 
in the days when tarred hemp was used instead of wire rope. 

"He still lives in a world of sailing ships. He mastered the rigger 
trade when the era of sail was already gone. 


have it, Grossetti carries quite a bit of weight, not only in the Shipfitters, 
but in the whole Bay Cities Metal Trades CouncU. He is a young imion 
official with a sense of public relations, and he steered union after union 
into the project, finally got it adopted as an official project of the Council. 
No less loyal is Batholomew, business agent for the Laborers union. His 
men get all the dirty work, there are not many repeaters on the following 
Saturday. But when the labor force is low Bart pitches in himself. 

It has made a mellow sort of an autumn. The men who work on the ship 
are a congenial bunch; one of the carpenters sailed as carpenter in 
MOSHULU; old Alec Donald, the shipfitter, shifted the masts in PRINS 
VALDEMAR when she was rigged into a barkentine at the Union Iron 
Works; one of the welders told me he made those butt welds imder the 
piruails in KAIULANTs chain plates and was interested to learn that we 
carried away backstays, but never the chain plates. Jack Dickerhoff, the 
foreman rigger from Moore's, is a traditionalist with a fluted cow's horn 
of tallow at the back of his belt, and a marlinspike capped with a brass baU. 
He sailed as chief mate in LOTTIE BENNETT (on her last islands passage 
for copra), in CENTENNIAL, CAMANO, MELROSE, ALERT and 
MOSHULU (with Capt. P.A. McDonald). His grandfather came to San 
Francisco in Ae YOUNG AMERICA and built a house on 26th Street. 

Jean and I have been out there for dinner a couple of times. Jack's rigging 
gang represents alumnae from the four mast bark SOKOTA (Ernest 
Kristianson), the Swedish three mast barks THEODOR and 
ANTOINETTE (Gus Borjasson), the down-easter TACOMA (John 
Astad), the Portuguese fuU-riggers EUROPE and OCEANIA and the brig 
BRAZIL (Tony Silva), the STARS of ICELAND, HOLLAND, ITALY 
and FRANCE (Dominic Monte), and the PAMIR (Walt Taylor). That's 
right, Dickerhoff has not only taken the full-rigger under his wing, but 
wangled a job in the riggers' union for the museum's No. 1 volunteer. 

Walt had been a victim of the recession for about three months, fussed 
around up in Seattle for awhile, but when we actually took over the ship he 
couldn't stay away. He came down, stUl out of work, and day after day 
helping the project along with a scaling gun, working in a bosun's chair 
120 feet above deck, scaled and redleaded the foremast single-handed and 
was halfway done with the mizzen when Jack finally managed to get him 
on the payroll by telling the business agent that if they would take Walt in, 
he, Dickerhoff, would see that the riggers' union held up its end among the 
other unions working on Saturdays. 

The ship is in Moore's Alameda yard, which you will remember as 
General Engineering & Drydock Company. It is the dead spit of the little 
Bethlehem Repair yard where I spent &at pleasant spring working by the 




> A volunteer welder whom 1 picked up every Saturday morn- 

ing at the Henry Hotel on 6th St. is at far right, next to 
him is Alec Donald, the lead shipfitter on the job; in the 
background is Capt. Sverdstrup from Matson Navigation Co., 
ret., who sailed with Capt. Learmont on the BRENDA, sub- 
ject of that fine sea book Master in Sail (Percival Marshall, 

^ London, 1950) 
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Old Alec Donald, our master shipfitter (volunteer) had shifted the masts 
of the barkentine PRINS VALDEMAR at the Union Iron Works during the 
first World War. 


) 


Svendborg Og Omegns Museum 
Fotograf # 1974 


four-mast schooner. Same side of the creek, same atmosphere of a 
somnolent old shipyard only partially in use, same feeling of tradition — 
that fifteen years ago it would have been full riggers, Indicentally, the 
AXTELL T, BYLES, Associated Oil Tanker which you must have known 
in your pre-war days, is moored across the slip from us, waiting to be 
scrapped. 

The old BALCLUTHA is receiving not a makeshift overhaul, such as I 
anticipated we would have to live with, but a first class job. The reason: 
plenty of labor, plenty of supplies, plenty of time. All the yards have been 
sent down and a dozen of the yardarms renewed for from four to eight 
feet (Pacific Coast Engineering Company, a little further up the Estuary, 
rolled the new ends and half a new bowsprit for us, free,). The ship sports 
brand new main shrouds, served every inch of the way. There are six new 
backstays on the foremast on each side, finished off with brass caps, a 
donation of Todd's shipyard. New mainstay, new mizzen stay and mizzen 
topmast stay. It looks as if we wiU be able to replace every piece of wire 
running rigging in the ship with new material: thirty brace pennants, 
twenty four lifts, footropes, etc. Around the decks we have stripped off 
every Alaska Packer vestige except the lengthened poop, and it is remotely 
possible we might be able to get rid of that. The booby hatch, a cmde 
looking hutch, is off the fore hatch, assorted tanks that clustered around 
the deckhouse have gone; the interior of the deckhouse has been stripped of 
all partitions ready to start over. The lockers and waterclosets under the 
fo'c'slehead, just as in KAIULANI, have been stripped out, the whole 
triangular area is now one big room, thoroughly scaled and redleaded, 
ready for bunks to be built along either side. The scaling revealed an 
inscription on a deck beam, "Certified to Accomodate 34 Seamen," 
Yesterday the painters union finished up sandblasting the port side, 
figurehead to transom, waterline to topgallant rail. It is redleaded with the 
product of International Paint Company (donated), a particularly fine 
shade, not too bright; reminds me of a limey shipyard somehow. We are 
aiming for the grand arrival at Pier 43, with appropriate ceremonies, on 
about the first of April, 

I told Matilda that I think there might be a possibility of fitting you into the 
museum operation sometime in 1955, my guess is that we are going to be a 
reasonably affluent institution from the time that the ship goes on display. 
We finally obtained permission from the Board of Supervisors to charge 
admission to the museum, but only on two weekdays. During the good 
tourist months this netted us about $60 a day. Only about one tourist in 
eight finds his way to the museum, but each and every one of them hits 
Fisherman's Wharf, That is where we wiU have a tourist attaction that will 



knock their eyes out, the finest on the coast. So there will be money in the 
bank. My guess is that we will gross $30,000 from the middle of April 
until Labor Day, yearly, not to mention the rest of the year. Wigsten 
writes that the Norwegian training bark STAATSRAD LEMKUHL tied up 
on the Baltimore waterfront, charged the same admission that we intend to 
for the benefit of the Norwegian Seaman's Fund, and made $5,000 in a 
single week. 

I think you would enjoy this work and I urge you to think about it 
seriously. However, I temper the suggestion with a certain amount of 
caution, there is many a slip between cup and the lip. I still have a Board of 
Directors to work with, and although I usually get my own way on these 
things, it constitutes a mild hurdle. I would also point out in aU fairness 
that what this museum needs next is an active historian, and while Lyman 
would propably not be available, Harold Huycke might possibly be. Walt 
Taylor has been urging me to take him on as Assistant Director, and while 
the museum is greatly indebted to his years of volunteer effort, and he 
stands well with some of the Board members, I don't think he uses his head 
all the time and the job calls for that. 

I drove down to see Matilda one Sunday when we knocked off early and 
your family looks in good nick, prospering like something out of a beer 
poster, "It's Lucky When You Live in Cahfomia." I have talked with 
Matilda on the telephone several times to learn the latest about the tanker 
and gather that she hopes the ship breaks down and that you come home; 
that as far as she is concerned there is nothing more west than the PECOS. 
The last time I talked with her she described a hole in the ship with mixed 
hope and concern. 

To pass along the latest gossip: Norman has tied you with a third boy, once 
again disappointing Uncle LesHe by a name picked inanely instead of 
something out of the family bible. Jorstad is working at carpentry at 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding. Wigsten has sold his leaking schooner for $300 - 
a loss of $3,700 and is thinking of retiring on the Mendocino Coast. Bucko 
gave us a hand shifting the ship from Bethlehem across the bay and up the 
Estuary (thirteen years ago we had emerged from there in a square rigger, 
and we marveled to be returning in the same fashion). BiU discovered 
Hunt to be mate on the Red Stack tug that was towing us across the bay, 
reported that another Bartz is expected in December. (Ruth is staking him 
down with Lilliputians just like Gulliver.) Jenkins is lost to the cause of 
intense collecting, and has swallowed suburbia and conformity, at least 
that's what I teU him. 



Enclosed is a miscellany to tickle your fancy in one respect or another. 
Think the ANNIE M. REID and the view of our old friends at the end of 
Government Island should do it, in any case. 

Now you owe me a letter, 





^tstarkal ^ocbtg 

Incorporated December 14, 1928 
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Junipero Serra Muicum 

April 11, 1954 


SAN DIEGO 3, CALIFORNIA 

Dear Karl : 

The Directors of the Aquarium Society of San Diego will 
meet this coming Wednesday to discuss your proposal — 
and also procedure for getting me off of the hook as 
president of the outfit — a job Into which I was strong- 
armed a year ago. 

There probably will be strong opposition, in view of the 
fact that the tldelands money now seems to be Just around 
the corner, which no doubt will speed up Mission Bay. So 
It's hard to say how they will react. 

Since talking $(b you, I've been going over some of the 
physical aspects of the deal. No. 1 would bfe that of the 
steering-gear. Old Ed Fox, the lessee, tells me that the 
rudder Is Just hanging by Its eyelids. Some years ago, he 
had the poop "waterproofed" by a roofing firm, and the 
bottom spoke of the wheel now is nicely embedded in the 
tar ro(Sfing-paper, Also, the screw gear Is rather badly 
rusted, and loosening It up would be quite a task. The only 
other alternative would be to unship the tiller from the 
screws and haul the helm amidships by the klcklng-tackle. 

That pre- supposes that the rudder would remain with the 
ship for the run north. I thought I'd tell you these 
things in advance. 

What would your arrangements be about a caretaker? Any 
chance for the old codger now aboard? He's £ former Matson 
mate, I believe, and was a sall-tralned Navy apprentice. 

I'll let you know wha.t develops at Wedfliesday ' s pow-wow. 


FOUR CLASSES OF 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 

Annual . . . $2.00 Yearly 

Research $5.00 

Contributing . $10.00 Yearly 
Sustaining . . $25.00 Yearly 
Life $100.00 


Regards j 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


April 16, 1954 


Dear Karl: 

The Board of Directors met, considered your proposition, expressed 
their appreciation of the offer, but decided against any definite ac- 
tion at the moment. Only one director — our Navy representative — 
was enthusiastic about getting rid of STAR OF INDIA; his was the typi- 
cal reaiStion of having ttl practically rebuild everything but the hull 
and the after cabin. This is, of course, more or less true. He also 
went at some length into her being, at present, "an eye-sore and a 
disgrace to the city" — also true. Less emotional were the reactions 
of other directors, ^Ich I will break down as follows: 

1. While |15,000 would be nice to have, it would not build an 
aquarium. 

2. At present, STAR OP INDIA is the Society's only tangible asset. 

As you know, the owners (San Diego A.quarlum Society, of which 

I have the misfortune of being president) are committed to a 
project for a big aquarium on Mission Bay, and we have a lease 
from the city, but no money. However, during the past year a 
chap named Bill Halsey — an|f eager young beaver, eon of Admiral 
Halsey — has got into the picture, to build the aquarium as a 
private venture v/hich eventually would be self-liquidating, and 
pass into the society's hands, free and clear. He has a lot of 
money lined up (G-ene Tunney is one of his chief backers) and 
expects to have the financing completed within two or three 
weeks. He was not happy when I told him that STAR OF INDIA 
might be sold, as they were planning it as at least a big 
drawing card for the museum. Moving her into Mission Bay has been 
held up pending dredging. Now, however, with a raft of State 
money apparently just around the comer, the dredging may come 
sooner than we expected. Halsey requested, and the directors 
concurred, that We take no action on disposing of the vessel 
for the time being — another couple of weeks, at least, 

3. There would be certain to be a good deal of uhfavorable publicity 
if we disposed of the vessel, especially as publicity at the time 
of her gift by the late Jim Coffroth spoke of her being given 

"to the children of San Diego." Children are always good political 
smaltz, (Or isn't it schmalz?) So, the thinfe still is hanging in 
a bight; the directors will meet again in two or three weeks. 

Last night I got a long-distance call from Rose Kissinger, at Mill Valley. 
First off, she wanted to know if we were actually considering the sale of 
the vessel to your group, and I told her yes. She asked the age and 
condition of the vessel, which was given, and asked if I thought she 
could stand the tow to San Francisco — also yes. She then asked what 
price we had been offered, but I told her that I would hesitate to reveal 
this without the o.k. of the other directors. I do not believe that she 
knows I am president of the group and I did not enlighten her. She went 
on to say that "they have got me over a barrel on account of the condition 
of my health" and intimated that your little group is trying to get to 
windward of a poor old widow. 



After she hung up, I thought that perhaps I should not have been so 
cagey about the price. My reason for playing it as I did was that I 
thought that it was of a more or less confidential nature, and should 
properly be released by you. If at all. 

So, that’s about It. I'm sorry that there Is no definite yes-or-no 
solution, but perhaps it is better that way — especially if the 
answer had been a definite and final turn-down. As it is, you can 
truthfully say that the deal still is under consideration. No one 
has to know that If we agreed to sell, despite the frequently- heard 
remarks about her lousy condition, we probably would all leave town 
about two jumps ahead of a tar-and- feathers party. 


Cordially, 



Jerry MacMullen 



April 20, 1954 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Dear Jerry: 

Many thanks for your help In the deal up here — the 
strategy is t?orking and I think it is going to save Mrs, 
Kissinger from herself (and her misguided advisors who 
don*t realize that when it comes to old sailing ships the 
time is later than they think#) Over the weekend Dave Nel- 
son, who is negotiating 5Lnforaally for the ship committee, 
got her to come to roost on a price of $20,000 cash, plus 
$5,000 to be paid off later at the rate of interest of 
From the tone of a museum Board of Directors meeting yes- 
terday, the ship committee may be able to sell this price to 
the Board, i^ We are going to have to go out and, raise between 
$8,000 and $16,000 more, probably cm note,' to get into busi- 
ness, but I don* t think this will present too many difficul- 
ties, Some discussion was also had on a *>8ave the Ship” cam- 
paign, aimed' specifically at the "Pacific Queen”, and not of 
the general Argonaut Bay nature, 

. r 1 .r- ■ 

■ * A 

The one concern of the Board is not so much raising the 
money as in keeping Mrs* Kissinger from skittering the price 
upwards agkin When we cdme to close the ddal. These tactics 
of hers almost de-railed the Whole ship purchase lidien tho ship 
committee reported to the Board of Directors at the meeting two 
weeks ago^ The Board is conservative and not very long on pa- 
tience, ahd'-if she does it one more time, they are going to say 
to hell with it, J 

Her telephone call to y :u indicates that the talk about 
this museum* s purchase of the "Star of India” has been the lever 
that has brought her to her senses, and I want to thsnk you for 
handling it so well. If you con maintain the status quo des- 
cribed in your letter, inaybe even to the point of delaying 
decision by your board one way or the other until we have put 
the situation to bed .up here, both ships v/ill probably be saved 
for the Pacific Coast, 


Best regards. 


P,S, Rosie doesn*t realise that it*s not a seller's market, 
Harold Huycke wrote me yesterday that the two steel borks, 
”Tellus” and "Maipo” are for sale in Callao for $7,500 each, 
presumably in seafaring condition. 




Jack Rankine applies for a job. Jerry MacMullen, right, up from San Diego for a visit, helps me with the interview^ 
It was not very difficult; when Rankine told me that he had gone north as carpenter with Capt. Nick Wagner just 
fifty years before to salvage the wrecked BALCLUTHA he was hired; he served us as shipkeeper . 



An old photograph of a group of shipwrights in William A. Boole's shipyard in Oakland. Jack Rankine in bowler, 
seventh from left. Vessel in background is the barkentine NEWSBOY. This well-know Pacific Coast sailing ship, 
built by Dickie Bros, in San Francisco in 1882 , was later commanded by Capt. Otto Lembke. His son. Max, 
member of the Ship Committee and our star volunteer, made voyages in her as a young boy. 









W. A. Boole shipyard on Oakland Creek, established in mid-l880s. From a painting by W. A. Coulter 
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Jack Rankine shows that he can still wield an adze. . he goes after the mizzen booby hatch. 
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8. 1959 “ A three-part article in the San Diego Evening Tribune 

describing the restored PACIFIC QUEEN, now renamed 
BALCLUTHA. (BALCLUTHA turns around and blazes a new 

trail for the neglected STAR OF INDIA). 
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BEFORE AND AFTER— In the top picture the 
Pacific Queen is shown as it sailed the wJrterways 


of trade. In the bottom picture it la shown today as 
the Baldutha, San Francisco’s maritime museum. 
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Sailing Ship Restored 


- - ED/IOR'S NOTE— ‘A local commitle* hat be*n formad to 
turn Son Diego't 'Star of India into o marilinw mustum. 
Haro is tho first in a series showing how San .Francisco has 
made a memorial of the full-rigged ship Baldutha. 

By JOHN BVNXEB 

A tall-masted sailing ship dropped a towline oft 
CanlUf, Wales, hoisted sail in a freshening breeze and 
' set out on the long, hard voyage.to San Francisco. 

’Her namo was Baldutha. The year was 1887 and the 
Baldutha was one of hundreds of big windjammers 
_whl^ then carried commerce ac ross the 

seven seas. '' 

Many Of them were engaged in the California trade, 
canylng coal and other cargoes from Europe and the 
. £ast Coast and returning home laden with golden grain. 

During her long career, the Baldutha sa:'.ed to many 
ports and lived through many adventures, including a 
shipwredc in the Aleutian Islands. She flew the British, 
Hawaiian and American flvgs and, in her final days at 
sea, was a ao-caUed "pirate ship’’ at San Diego and 
other ports idong the California coast. She also bore 

the names Star of Alaska and Pacific Queen. 

The Baldutha arrived, in San Francisco, several 
ndotha after dropping the tug off Cardiff. Her crew 
had fought Cape Horn gales and the many odier haz- 
ards of the sea, not the lekst of which was the ever 
present dutger of spontaneous combustloa Irom-ber - 
:cargo of cosL . - - ' ■ • • '-i--- 

.f.Tjeybrou^ their ship safely to port .and drt^iped.v 


anchor amid a big-fleet of- sailing shi^ riding -at -ans~ 
chor in the bay, "awaiting the annual grain harvest. 

The Baldutha sailed from Cardiff 23 years after San 
Diego’s old Star of India, then called Euterpe, left 
Liverpool on her maiden voyage to Calcutta. The Star of 
India is now a half-rigged, rusting museum ship along 
Harbor Drive\near the foot of 5th-St-, a. sad relic j}£ her 
former self. A movement is under way to restore her. 

The Baldutha was restored from a condition of rust and 
neglect and has become a major tourist attraction on the 

an-Jiancl3CQ_waterfr ont - ■ ~ 

Her tall masts tower above the docks and warehouses' 
of the waterfront as' they did in the days when she first 
arrived here with her holds full of Cardiff coal. San Fran- 
cisco then was one of the three great sailing ship seaports 
Of the world. 

You can go aboard the Baldutha and recapture the 
sights and the smells and the spirit of those epic days. 

You can look aloft at the sky-raking mast and marvel at 
the maze of spars and rigging which the sailors worked. . 
You see the long, thin footropes along the yards and 
wonder how the Baldutha's sailors kept their footing as 
.they stood on the footropes and shortened sail in a vdnter , 
Storm. 

There Is the pungent smell of Stockholm tar on the rig- 
■ Ing. , » 

{.r - -On the Baldutha there are a hundred sights and smells 
-s- r N«rt Page, OtA I)..,,!-.,- 
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S. F. Restores Ship 
As Tourist Feature 


coNTiNUiD PROM PMi ONI tumed from a neglectod der- 
•nd founds which have al- diet Into a popular tourist rt- 
most disappeared from ships traction, 
at sea. It'* N*l»r Wharf 

- On deck ind ilottr the old ...Owned and operat«d-by- the 
fhlp looks Just the Mme noWjSan Francl-sco Marflme Mu- 
ss It did when her crew seum, the Balclutha Is one of 
braced the yards and furled several historic ship-t y p e s 
the sails 72 years ago. which will comprl.se a collec- 

tlon of "living ships” at Ar- 

EeUc* Are Displayed 

Relics of sailing ship days museum on the waterfront dl- 
■nd San Francisco’s forel^ rectly across the harbor fromi 
trade are attractively dls- the government’s Alcatraz Is-' 
played below decks. Birch- land prison. j 

wood panels carry descrip- The B a Ic lu t h a Is now 
tions of various pieces of docked adjacent to Fisher- 
equipment and tell how the men’s Wharf, 
bailors used them. Panels' are The mu.seum also houses 
decorated with sketches by one of the finest maxitime col- 
_06rdon Grant, famous marl- lections In the country ...Long-! 
time artist, ’ range plans by the museum! 

More than 250.000 people Include a transportation dls- 
have visited the Balclutha play, with locomotives, cable 
since It was snatched from cars, and other relics of Call- 
the mud flats of San Fran- fornia railroad and street 
cisco Bay five years ago and railway history. 


E AN»^APlEB-^Iir-the top picture’ the"' of trade. In the bottom picture it is ^wn today as 

e-v ... sa T3n1r>1ti4Kn Con T*S*onMe/v\*o ma’fHfimo miicoiim 
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Pleq; Teamwork Save 
Sailing Ship Baiclutha 

Civic, Labor 

Leaders Aid 

> 

Restoration 


EDITOR'S NOTE— This, is the 
second of a series of articles 
on San Franciscp's famous 
floating museum and sailing 
ship memorial, the full-rigged 
ship Baiclutha. ^ 

By JOHN BUNKjfcB 

In 1954, the old sailing ship 
Baiclutha, then called Pacitic 
Queen, wa^ rusting ahd rotting 
In the mud flats ol San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

She was in as sad a condi- 
tion ak San Diego’s historic 
Star of India, which is tied up 
.along Harbor Drive near the 
foot of 5th Street 

Cape Horn Passed 

The Baiclutha was almost 
the last of her kind. Except 
for the Star of India ahd sev- 
eral other old sailing ships ih 
European waters, she'Wak'the 
last of hundreds of tall mast- 
ed wlndjkmmers which carried 
California commerce td|j^*e' iiV 
ports of the 'wprld(.^:.^SaIl6t-S 
called them .the., dabe Horners 
because they IfH&tfe thf -MMtd- 
pus.vbykge atouhd-Gaperlftiii 

end^’Up'ikS a tnUd-iilied hulk 
or she might have been cut up 
lor scrap had It hot bCeh for 
• a young man named Ktlrl Korr 
turn. ■■ 

Kortum was a ship lover 
and an authority on sailing 
craft During World War II 
he had sailed on the bark Kal- 
ulani, the last big square 
rigged ship under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Museum Role Reported 

He was already knCe-deep 
In the task of operating the 
San Francisco Mkrltlme Muse 
um, which he had been instru 
mental in starting just a few 
years before. 

But Kortum couldn’t stand 
the thought of the Balcutha 
going to wrack and ruin and 
he set out to do something 


about it. He knew that the 
city would probably never 
get another chance to obtain 
vessel so Symbolic of the 
ships and the age which had 
made it ^reat. 

He visioned the Baiclutha 
preserved as a living memorial 
to the age of sail, her tall 
masts rising above the docks 
and the Shipping, a lodestar 
for tdurlsts. 

He Sells Idea 

He sold the idea to civic 
leaders Snd to the newspa- 
pers which had already 
aroused public support for a 
maritime museum. His en- 
thusiasm for the old, ship was 
so contagious that a group 
of business men subscribed 
$25,000 to buy the vessel. 

But this was only a start. 

Shipyards estimated that it 
would cost $250,000 to re- 
store the vessel and put her 
in first class shape. 

It wasn’t necessary to raise 
the money, ' ' 

Ho sooifer had the newspa^ 
pets ' printed stories about 
plans to restorfe, the V Ship 
than the mUseUip.-’pHdne be- 
gan to 

f friCailfer Voli^ieers Help 

•'i heard you want'tO'^A 

dughtfi.yoii^ might ileed 
kOiiie, MClpi J’Jl Work anytime, 
dust 'give ihS d call.” 

'There were dozens of calls 
like that.- . - I 

The project fired the Imag- 
ination of businessmen, civic 
and labor leaders. 

, Union chiefs agreed to let 
men work on the ship on their 
own tirne for nothing or when 
assigned to it by their em- 
ployers. 

Mario. .Grossetti, business 
agent for the Shlpfltters Un- 
ion, became a Baiclutha en- 
thusiast. He worked on the 
job himself. 

Firms Give Parts 

By the time the -Baiclutha 
was towed to a dock in Ala- 
meda, several hundred sea- 
men, maritime tradesmen, 
and Just plain’ sailing ship 
"buffs” had volunteered to 


contribute their time on the 
restoration job. The late Har- 
ry Lundeberg, head of the 
Sailors Union ol the Pacific 
and a windjammer sailor, en- 
listed veteran seamen on the 
project. 

Volunteer labor was only 
part of the job. 

Steamship firms donated 
lumber and other equipment. 
Shipyards provided berthing 
space and assigned workers 
from time to time. They sand- 
blasted the hull. Drayers pro; 
vlded trucks to haul equip- 
ment to the docks. Steel was 
donated to replace rusted 
plates. Ship chandlers gave 
cordage, blocks and tackle, 
hardware, and paint. It was 
all frek. 

Every weekend, there was 
a gang of volunteer labor 
swarming all over the ship; 
riggers, sailors, painters, 
caulkers, carpenters, retired 
ship captains, welders, and 
amateur enthusiasts Who 
wanted to lend a hand... 

^ ^ Faint Replaces itust 

, gave ’ w4y to • bright 
paint. ’ Rotten decking was 
removed. Yqfds^wetS-^'Scntj 
aloft^ndj"Ptfl In pldce. New' 
cordage replaced rotten lines. 

‘ Week by week; the ship be 
gan ' to take on a bright, 
fresh look; the look of a shipl 


about to make her maidenj 
voyage. 

Eighteen Bay area labor 
unions and other volunteers 
had donated 13,000 hours of 
free labor. More than 90 busi- 
ness firms had given $100,000 
worth ol supplies and serv- 
ices. 

The day finally came when 
the old figurehead was paint- 
ed and the name Baiclutha 
was inscribed in gold letters 
on the stern. And then, with 
ships whistling a booming sa- 
lute for a job well done, the 
Baiclutha "sailed” behind a 
towrope to a new career along 
the waterfront — a proud 
memorial to the great days 
of sail. I 
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alclutha in 195 



■EDITOR'S NOTE— THIS is the 
last of a series of articles on 
San Francisco's famous float- 
ing museum and sailing jbip 
memorial, the full-rigged ship 
Balclutha 


By JOHN B' 

The sailing-ship Baldutha'is 
now as much a part.^-of tli^ 
San Francisco scene as cable 
cars, Fishermen’s Whai^, and 
the Golden Gate Bridge.'?-,;. 

More than '^20,000 ^ople; 
'Visited the ship in 1958. 
paid $88,000 to walk the, decks 
of. this |.tsdl( stately-iwindship 
which, y along with’Sm Diego’s 
SOryear-oM Star of ilndla, Is one 
of the fw- sailing ships stUl 
afloat'' ' • ’ " 

After paying all expenses 
for its maintenance and up- 
keep, the Balclutha last year 


provided $20,000 toward sup- 
port of the San Francisco 
Maritime Museum. ’The muse- 
um owns the BeilcluthaT 

Since Its restoration from 
a neglected hulk lour yeeirs 
ago, the Balclutha has proven 
itself,^ major .tourist attrac-, 

tion.- - /> 

' ' > 

When I visited' the ship here 
the' other day, there were 
about 30 people aboard. I 
jtalked to a retired couple from 
Kansas; newlyweds from New 
[■york, a vacationing . business- 
men from Texas, tourists from 
Ontario,' Canada, and a trpck 
driver. Only 'the -people 'from 
Canada had- ever '.been - on a 
ship bdtore. None of them had 
seen a sailing vessel 

‘T had no idea what a ship 
would be like,” said Larry 
Lieswald, the truck driver 


from O’Neill, Neb. "It's a 
great sight to see these masts 
and eiU the ropes. I’U remem- 
ber this ■visit -for a long time.” 

. Scott Newhall, executive edi- 
tor of the San Francisco 
-Chronicle, and a leader -in 
enlisting community support 
for the project, describes the 
Balclutha as ‘‘a great addl- 
tioft to these things .which give 
our city a person^ty of its, 
own. 

’’It’s a living proof of our 


colorful and dramatic past.' 
We were almost a generation 
too late to save the ship. It 
was a great opportunity. Our 
San Francisco papers hacked 
up the project because we 
thought It was too good -a 
chance to pass up. 

"It has been good business 
for the city in -dollars and 
cents. The ship is one of those 
things which tourists talk 
about when they go back 
home. It helps to bring more 
people here.” 


Max Lembke, an Insurance 
broker and son of a sailing 
ship captain, thinks San Di- 
ego could do the same., job 
■with the Star of India. 

"We had a lot of fun re- 
storing the Balclutha,” he 
said. "It _was an Inspiring 
Community project and it did 
a lot of people a lot of good. 

“Both San Francisco and 
San Diego have a great mari- 
time heritage. The Balclutha 
and the Star of India are sym- 
bols of this heritage.” 






FLOATING" ':,Ml)SFUM -^^.(Siildren 
gather at^the bfei’th of , the. .fe 
Sari Fraria$cO‘S .i^&ritime. hiiiseum. 
Plans are under way' here to clean 


up the Old Star of India. The Bal- 
thusaj once the Pacific Queen, 'is an 
old coaler, \ 
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I received your note of December 21 and appreciate the efforts 
to track down my requests. I may be able to save you some grief 
regarding some of it. 

By blind luck I ran across the three Bunker articles on the 
Balclutha . Wh.en I first began the research on the MacMullen thesis I 
had no idea what the Balclutha was much less who John Bunker might 
have been. This week I was scheduled to meet with my thesis 
committee chairman at the Maritime Museum to turn in my completed 
draft and confer. A couple of days before the appointment I went to 
dig around in the MacMullen Collection for a few loose ends. I found 
what I was looking for plus the Bunker articles. They were in one of 
the files that I had exaitiined when the research first began and at 
the time they did not seem as important as they do now. The 
collection contains two of the three articles of which I made 
photocopies for your files. The third I copied from the San Diego 
Public Library nticrofilm archives of the San Diego Evening Tribune . 
The first article took up almost the entire left half of the front 
page and included two pictures plus a headline across the width of 
the top of the paper. 

The meeting with my thesis chairman went well and he was 
encouraging and optimistic that the project will turn out vjell. I 
would like to be able to clarify one very minor but curious and 
interesting mystery. I have run across many references to Harry "the 
undertaker" Nelson who helped Jack Dickerhoff with the initial 
rigging on the Star of India . I also found a tantalizing letter from 
MacMullen to a friend stating that he would someday explain the 
origin of the nickname. I have asked around here and nobody seems to 
know about "the undertaker." Since he was a bay area rigger and 
seaman, would you know how he got his nickname? It would make a nice 
footnote in the paper. 

Again I thank you for your help and wish you well for this new 

year . 



% 
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Dear Jerry — ^ ^ 

Thanks for the three Bunker articles. I didn't have them and they are 
an Important part of the MacMullen/Kortum hugger mugger (although by 
this time it was out in the open,) , 

I have been very tardy about digging out the earlier incident in which 
the STAR OF INDIA saved the BALCLUTHA. The Bunker articles reflect 
the BALCLNTHA returning the favor and saving the STAR OF INDIA. I 
promise to make the search this coming weekend. 

Simultaneously the piece I mentioned to you involving my taking 
Jack Dlckerhoff to San Diego to get him Involved in the rerigging 
of that ship is being completed. A friend of mine is putting it 
on her handsome computer printer. She told me today she is al- 
most finished. Jerry figures largely in th^story and I am sure 
it will be useful to you. 

Apologies for my slow pace. 




Karl Kortum 


National Maritime Museum, San Francisco 


Foot of Polk Street 


San Francisco, California 94109 


9. 1989 — Letter describing negotiations and how STAR OF INDIA 

contributed to BALCLUTHA save and how BALCLUTHA 
contributed to STAR OF INDIA revival. 



IK REPLY REFER TO: 


United States Department of the Interior 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE . 

GOLDEN GATE NATIONAL RECREATION AREA 
FORT MASON. SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 9-il23 

t 


H30 WR-SFMNHP 
January 26, I989 


Memorandum 

To : Pro j ect Manager 

From: Chief Curator 

Subject'; Our conversation this morning. 

I initiated, cold turkey, the saving of the BALCLUTHA in San Francisco, the 
FALLS OF CLYDE in Honolulu, the POLLY WOODSIDE in Melbourne, the WA'\TERTREE 
in New York, the GREAT BRITAIN in Bristol, and the ELISSA which wound up in 
Galveston. 

I am credited by the Sydney maritime museum people with being crucial to 
the saving of the JAMES CRAIG, although I did not initiate the project. 

I also initiated the saving of the three-masted schooner C. A. THAYER, the 
steam schooner WAPAMA, the scow schooner ALMA, and "a paddle tug" (always 
loved the type). The p articular paddle tug that was saved, the noble little 
EPPLETON HALL, was the discovery of Scott Newhall. Whereupon he paid to 
have her restored, flew a crew to England, and captained her on her voyage 
to San Francisco. 

I did not originate the idea that EUREKA shotild. be saved; that came from the 
museum's president at the time, R. Stanley Dollar, Jr. and the president of 
Southern Pacific. However I selected the EUREKA when asked to make a choice 
between her and the BERKELEY. I picked EUREKA on the basis of her walking 
beam engine. 

I had nothing to do with the saving of HERCULES; that was Harry Bring 's 
excellent idea and promotion. 

I had a role in STAR OF INDIA, which was saved by Jerry MacMullen in 1926. 
The two of us conspired together after she had been in San Diego going to 
pieces for nearly a quarter century to start her on the road back. I went 



» • 


down there and spent a week writing a sixty page survey in 1958'*^. Jerry 
wangled a three-day story in a San Diego paper about what we had done with the 
BALCLUTHA — why 'couldn't San Diego do the same? (John Bunker came up to 
study the thriving BALCLUTHA after we got her on display to vrrite the stories ) . 
Then Alan Villiers arrived in San Diego and Jerry arranged that he should' 
appear in a local paper scolding the city about allowing their wonderful old 
ship to languish (and pointing at the BALCLUTHA as an example of what should 
be done ) . 

Finally San Diego began to wake up. And then that remarkable, multi-talented 
man, Capt. Ken Reynard paid off a motorship and took charge of the restoration, 
simultaneous • with fund raising kicked off by John Bate, the port director, 
and carried forward by a good committee. 

My efforts for the STAR OF INDIA were only lair return — Jerry arranged 
"consideration" by the board of trustees of the San Diego Zoological Society, 
who owned the ship, when I made an offer to buy the INDIA for San Francisco. 
This was in 195^; We had run into trouble with Mrs. Kissinger, widow of 
Frank Kissinger, the carnival man who had bought the PACIFIC QUEEN (then 
STAR OF ALASKA) in 1933 and who had extracted a precarious living from the 
vessel as a "pirate ship" for nearly twenty years. All credit to the 
Kissingers — they had kept the ship alive through a period when her sisters 
were being broken up, made into barges, or sailed to Japan for scrapping. 

But — the widow had inflated ideas of what the ship was worth, and we, the 
only buyers in sight, had to borrow the $25,000 we eventually paid for her. 

But the prelude to that purchase was sheer hell. 

There were forces on my board, led by Mrs. Alma Spreckels, who were deter- 
mined to kill purchase of the ship. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Kissinger was declaring us all a bunch of high-binders, tore 
up our offers (the hard pressed Ship Committee doing the negotiating) and 
threatened to have the ship towed out and sunk by the Navy for target practice. 

It was the worst year of my life. But good old Jerry . . 

His board "mulled" our offer long enough for us to leak word to Mrs. Kissinger 
that we were now dickering for the STAR OF INDIA. 

She was furious, but within two weeks we had a sales contract to buy her ship. 

Meanwhile Scott Newhall, who set the whole Maritime Museum show on the road 
here when he got a letter- to-the-editor from me years before, originated the 
most deft piece of "boardmanship" I have ever witnessed. 


* My pay, the brass capstan head plate from the three-mast 
^ schooner W. F. Jewett , now in the museum collection and on dis- 

play on the second floor- built by the venerable Mlddlemas & 
Boole . 
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Mrs. Spreckels, who was rich and had a lot of influence, invited the 
Executive Committee up to her mansion for dinner and a meeting. It was all 
planned — a motion was introduced at the meeting (steamship company presidents 
and such) to abandon the purchase of the PACIFIC QUEEN. There was pla inl y a 
majority present ready to put the project in its grave. 

Scott thought a moment and then said that he didn't think that the Executive 
Committee could take action prior to having a report from the Ship Committee. 

Roberts Rules of Order! By this slender thread action was deferred. At the 
full board meeting a couple of weeks later they tried to kill the ship again, 
but I had asked Harry Lundeberg, head of the Sailors' Union, to come and he 

rose, quietly declared that discussion of the scrap value of the ship 

(if we bought her and failed) was not the right way to look at it. He spoke 
hopefully, said she was a symbol of what had made this city, that he had 
sailed for seven years in such vessels and had affection for them. 

The steamship company presidents were not going to quarrel with Harry! He 
controlled the conditions on their vessels . . The Ship Committee was told to 
keep negotiating. It was at this point that the feint towards buying the 

STAR OF INDIA instead of the PACIFIC QUEEN' (BALCLUTHA) was made. 

It could be said that the STAR OF INDIA saved the BALCLUTHA, and, after we 
got her fixed up, the BALCLUTHA saved the INDIA. 
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10. September 15, 1954 -- Kortum letter to Hugh Gallagher 

proposing State purchase of a 3-maSted schooner and a steam 
schooner, and establishing a State Historical Maritime Monument. 
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September 15, 1954 


Mr. Hugh Gallagher 
Matsan Navlgatian C*. 

S15 Market Street 

San Francisco 5, California 

Dear Ur. Gallagher; 

Your interest expressed at last Friday* s member shin 
committee meeting in seeing whether some portion of the 
accumulated 62 million dollar state oil money could be 
devoted to a maritime memorial prompts this letter on 
some possibilities for the Aquatic Park area. 


Marc Cremer called me a couple of weeks ago to in- 
quire whether the museum was aware that the cruiser *»01ym- 
pia" by Act of the last Congress was offered to any state 
or institution that would take her in hand, and that if 
no takers were found she would be scrapped at the end of 
six months. The same piece of legislation offered the 
frigate "Constellation®, which was accepted by Baltimore, 
and Admiral Farragut*s steam sloop-of-war "Hartford", 
which was spoken for by Mobile, Alabama, scene of the 
"Damn the torpedoes" quote on her decks. Marc thought 
that ours is the type of organization that ought to spon- 
sor and lobby for the preservation of the "Olympia", Ad- 
miral Dewey’s flagship at the battle of Manila Bay, and 
a product of - our own Union Iron Works in the year 1894. 
Subsequently, a story has been released to the newspapers 
by the Navy stating that the "Olympia" had been formally 
offered to California and that this was under advisement 
by Governor Qiight. In this story it was stated that the 
restoration costs would be about four million dollars, 
and that another 41 thousand yearly would be needed for 
maintenance. These are large figures and obviously ones 
that the museum is not going to undertake Itself, but 
they are not large for the state itself in view of the 
fact that the present 62 millien that California has in 
hand for such historical monuments is only the beg innin g 
of the money that will be accruing from tidelands oil 
(regardless of whether it is to some extent reqpportloned) • 


The question of our speaking up in the matter of the 
"Olympia" would be merely academic if it were not for 
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three significant facts: - 

1. Our Aquatic Park lagoon is bordered on its east- 
ern side by a State of California-owned pier, more 
than 800 feet long. Moreover the state owns a strip 
of the lagoon, 50 feet wide, bordering the pier on 
this side. 

2. None of the 62 million for beach and historic 
monuments has been earmarked for anything to celebrate 
Californians maritime industry. It is going for the 
restoration of missions, adobe buildings and inland 
activities.- You vrould never know that California had 

a sea coast, much less a deepseated shipping tradition, 
to judge by the way the thinking in Sacramento runs. 

3. With the museum* s four newspaper support and the 
entre that a ntamber of individuals on our Board have 
to the administration in Sacramento, we should be in a 
fairly good position to push for a memorial to Pacific 
Coast shipping, and what better spot than San Francis- 
co Bay? 

The **01ympla" would fit handily in Aquatic Park lagoon along- 
side the state pier as she is a comparatively small crtilser, 350 
feet long. It is a handsome setting and she would look quite a 
picture with her coloring of white hull and buff upperworks, and 
would go a long way towards ridding Aquatic Park of the empty look 
it has now. The state has had in mind for some time replacing their 
wooden pier with a filled quay that will match the architectural 
construction of the municipal pier bordering the lagoon on the other 
side. 


All this is on the credit side as far as the "Olympia** goes and 
the Executive, Committee can decide whether it makes a convincing case 
On the debit side is the fact that our first duty, in my opinion, is 
to celebrate the traditions of the merchant marine rather than Navy, 
and that if we urge the state into putting four million dollars into 
a single ship we may be killing our chances for help on lesser mari- 
time exhibits which actually have a closer connection with the mari- 
time growth of San Francisco. 

If state assistance can be rallied it would be a comparatively 
simple thing to complement our full rigged ship with a pair of her 
cjlohorts from the old San Francisco waterfront — a typical Pacific 
Coast three masted lumber schooner and one of those indigenous West 
Coast tjipes, the steam schooner. Moored one astern of the other at 
the state pier but in the Aquatic Park lagoon, eventually with the 
"Balclutha** opposite them at the municipal pier, and with the rail- 
road roundhouse of historic locomotives established at the end of 
the Hyde Street cable, San Francisco would have an attraction to 
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to compare in a western way with Williamsburg, Virginia, This is 
not quite as visionary as it sounds, because only the full rigger 
and the railroad roundhouse would fall within the museum’ s prov- 
ince and we are already started there. The two ships at the pier 
would be for the State of California to install and maintain as 
I part of its historical landmarks program. 
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What it amounts to Is that the state would be supplying at- 
mosphere for a historical afea in which the museum woiild operate 
the coin-operated turnstiles. Neither the three masted schooner 
nor a steam schooner are going to offer any competition to a big 
port-painted full rigged ship when it comes to luring the public 
on board; they are smaller and less striking craft. The railroad 
roundhouse could be a good money-maker for us because of the na- 
tiomrlde interest in railroadiana, a very popular hobby these days. 

Once again, as with so much of the historic shipping material 
that this nniseum concerns Itself with, time is running out. • There 
Is one steam schooner left on the coast, the former “Waparna”, moored 
in Lake Union, Seattle, and up for sale. She is an above-average 
specimen, as McCormick had her outfitted to carry a few passengers 
and she is rather nicely fitted out inside with a curving stair-? 
case, etc. Two of the California-built lumber schooners still 
exist and both are for sale — the ^C. A. Thayer" in Puget Sound 
and the "Metha Nelson" in San Pedro,' Both called San Francisco 
home port for the better part of their lives. The "Thayer" is the 
most complete, even including a set of sails; the "Metha Nelson" 
would require more outfitting but has the advantage of being a 
three topmast schooner rather than a bald-header. 

To restore these two vessels thoroughly, copper sheath their 
bottoms against deterioration, provide moorings and put them on 
public display would cost in the neighborhood of $250,000 — one 
sixteenth of the "Olympia* s" cost. Although both are wooden ves- 
sels, a moderate maintenance program would insure their continual 
preservation, again at far less than the $51,000 yearly that the 
Navy estimates for the "Olympia". 

It seems to me that we ■will do well to sketch out some broad 
outlines for the museum* s activities for the next few years. As- 
suming that our full rigger will be lucrative, she could well be 
left at Fisherman* s Wharf indefinitely as our chief money-maker — 
the above suggestions are independent of where she is located. But 
are we going to stop with a museum in the building and on the ship? 

I don’t think that it is realistic to call a halt at that point — 
the building is already brimming over with exhibits and it won’t 
be long before the ship is as well. We already have a good organ- 
ization and in a few years the ship will provide a nice income. But 
unless we stake out claims for a little more of Aquatic Park we will 
suffer an institutional claustrophobia — money, organization and 
energy and only piddling ways to expend it. 

Talking the state into a historic monument consisting of ships 
instead of buildings is the kind of far reaching thinking that be- 
fits a museum association — and it will redound to our credit just 
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as saving the full rigger has. The Board of Supervisors has 
been grmbling because San Francisco has made no application 
for the oil money, in contrast to marine parks, etc., being 
planned with this money in the southern part of the state. It 
I is not going to cost us anything to push- this project and if 

followed through will, by its uniqueness, benefit San Francis- 
co immeasurably. 




Sincerely yours,, 

rS 


Karl Kortum 
Director 


\ KK:.1e 

cc- Executive Committee 
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March 1, 1955 -- Letter from Harry Lundeberg, Sailor’s Union of 
the Pacific, to Governor Goodwin Knight in support of the State 
Maritime Park. 

April 28, 1955 -- Telegram from Harry Lundeberg to Governor 
Knight with 11th hour support of jeopardized bill. 
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The Hcaiorable Goodwin Khlght, Governor 
. State of California 

Sacramento, California ' , ^ 

Dear Governor JQaights Vi 

As you. know, ships played a very large part in the development 
I of our State, • For that reason I cannot understand why the whole 

emphasis of the historical landmarks program as well as the additions 
to it contoi35>lat0d with the tldelands oil money, overlooks ships. 

If it is an old mission or old blacksmith shop in a gold rush town,, 
then the State historlcsGL people get all excited. If it is a . 
historic ship out of California »s past, they walk right by it, 

. -t-' '■ • 

You know of By interoat in the San Franc iaco Maritime Museum, 
end you know what fine strides this organization has -made .in preserv- 
ing our seafaring heritago—espeoially the last of the full rigged 
ships, ’’Pacific Queen” 4 i./ , .’."'.'f 

) . \ Last fall, the Maritime Museum Association pointed out to the " 

State's historical people that a representative steam schooner and 
I a handsome little three-masted lumber schooner, both directly out 

of California's history, were still afloat and available for i>reser-^ 
vatlon and restoration. These two ships, the Museum pointed out, 
moored in proximity with the ”Queen", would tell the whole story 
• of West Coast seafaring, and would bo a sight that would bring 

people hare from all over the world. The cost in comparison with 
the results would be negligible. 

But the State Park Commission man wouldn't' even discuss it 
id.th our people—the maritime angle Just didn't register. All he 
' could talk about was saving the Ferry Building. 


Tom Maloney baa Just introduced Assemby 3111 3689 to create a 
Maritime Monument to preserve those ships on the San Francisco 
waterfront. The ships and the State Park they will be in will be ^ 




I 




under the jurisdiction of the State Park Coimniasion, ao it will be 
greatly, appreciated if you can pass the word to these people that 
all of California* a history was not made inland* 

One vessel that we want to save is a three masted sailing 
schooner built at Eureka in the l890s by the well known Danish ship- 
builder Eans Bendixsen* Joe Khowland*a father oxmed major shares 
in a number of the Eureka schooners ^ including the ”H. D* Bendixsen**, 
so he will know what we are talking about. 

The other type that we want to see preserved ia a typical 
Pacific Coast steam schooner^ a unit of what used to be called 
"The Scandinavian Navy” because of the prevailing origin of their 
officers and crews* These little wooden steamers used to link the 
coastal porta together^ before the days of trucks and railroads*. 

The location that we propose for .the ships , where they cm 
eventually tie In with the ’’Pacific Queen”, is at the Hyde Street- 
pier. Part of this pier hasn*t been used since the Golden Gate - 
bridge was built, and this part (that brings the State no revenue 
at all) wo propose be dedicated as the Maritime Monumient mentioned 
in Mr* Maloney»s bill. 

The Maritime Monument in Maloney »s bill to preserve two fine 
historical California ships is not to be confused With the Perry 
Building State Park, previously xnentioned* This is apparently a- 
project of the State Historical people and w© do not want the destiny 
of these two vessels hitched to that. These ships can^t wait* 

Unless funds are appropriated to save them now— at this session of 
the Legislature— they are doomed to extinction, 

I would greatly appreciate your helping us xfith this matter 
at your earliest convenience because tiie bill is already in the 
hopper and bureaucratic resistance has a way of building up if given 
time to do so«K ' - ' 

Very truly yours. 


Harry I«andeberg 
Secretary-Treasurer 

0EIU-3-AFL (lij.6) 

Cc: Karl Kortun, Director 
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A version of the legislation authorizing purchase of the two 
schooners and establishment of a Mariners Monument (later Park) 
at Hyde Street Pier. 
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AMENDED IN ASSEMBLY .MARCH 11, 1955 

CALIFORNIA LEGISLATU RE— 1955 REGULAR SESSION 

ASSEMBLY BILL No. 3689 
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Introduced by Mr. Maloney 
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An act to establish a State Historical Monument MARINER’S 
MONUMENT IN SAN PRilNTciscO relating to the State 
Paiic System, and making an appropriation therefor. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

1 S ection It The S tele I - avk CommiGGion, acting by and 

2 tlirough the DN'is ien e# BeaeheG and R arliS ; Depar te i e nt e£ 

3 Natural Rea e ur e co, - is autbepked te cGtabliab a Stotc H a G te ia e a l 

4 Memuiicnt at such pbree ea the waterfront ef Sant Franciseo 

5 as the commis sieft deenis frf’opei^ iep the parpese e# providing 
G a site wbei-e b i storieitl mari t ime objeeta and ships may be 

7 kept and pre served. Saeli state meniimc - nt shall be knoAvn as 

8 the Salt Francisco Maritime Monument and shall constitute a 

9 p e r - ti e n ei the State Fark System r The S tate Bark Commission 

10 may acqu ir e sneb propcrtica as may be neeessary te cstabliGh 

11 such monument-: 

12 Segt 2t There is hereby appropriated the snm ef 

13 dollars ( 4 i ) from the State Park F - und te be esr 

14 pended by the State Park Commission te carr;- ent the pur 

15 poses ef this aetr 

16 SECTKTN 1. The Legislature hereby finds and declares 

17 that the State of Calif 07-nia has a heritage of ships and of the 

18 sea, extending without interruption from times prior to the 

19 Gold Rush to the present day. The maritime conditions exist- 

20 tngr on the Pacific Coast caused shipbuilders of this coast to 

21 produce indigenous and superior types of schooners and steam 







A.B. 3689 — 2 — 

1 schooners, and of ilie over three hundred three- and four- 

2 masted sclionncrs and two hundred twenty-four steam sehooners 

3 built on this coast, only five vessels now remain in existence. 

4 Because of their (jreat historical importance to California, his- 

5 tory, immediate 'steps nmst he tahen to prevent the imminent 

6 destruction of an example of each of these types, namely one 

7 steam schooner and one three-masted schooner, to be perman- 

8 ently preserved and displayed in a manner comparable to that 

9 of the other historie landmarks and buildings of California. 
10 SEC. 2. There is hereby transferred from the jurisdiction, 
31 possession, control and management of the Board of State Tlar- 

12 hor Commissioners for San Francisco Harbor to the jurirdir- 

13 ItOH, pos:,ess‘it'ii, cOiucov uiui- 'managenicnt of the Stale Vara 

14 Commission, by whatever means may prove necessary, that 

15 certain portion of the lands and improvements in the City 

16 and County of San Francisco designated as the outer two- 

17 thirds of the now unused fender wharf in that area known 

18 as the Hyde Street Pier, together with the area of tide and 

19 submerged lands adjacent to the pier sufficient to berth a 

20 vessel on either side thereof. The fender wharf at said Hyde 

21 Street Pier and adjacent lands shall constitute a portion of 

22 the State Park Commission, acting by and through the Divi- 

23 sion of Beaches and Parks, Department of Natural Resources, 

24 for the sole purpose of mooring and displaying historic vessels 

25 and related appurtenances for the educatian and entertain- 

26 ment of the 2 }ublic. 

27 SEC. 3. There is hereby appropriated the sum of two 

28 hundred thousand dollars ($200,000) from the State Park 

29 Fund to be ex.pcnded by the State Park Commission for the 

30 acquisition and rehabilitation for the purposes of this act of 

31 the steam schooner “Wapama,’t now known as the “Tongass,” 

32 sole surviving wooden steam schooner on the Pacific Coast, and 

33 the three-masted sailing schooner “C. A. Thayer,” or the hidl 

34 of the three-masted sailing schooner “Allen A.,” now known 

35 as the “Fox.,” or the hull of the three-masted sailing schooner 

36 “Metha Nclsoii,” whichever of the four last-denominated sail- 

37 ing schooners shall in cost and condition best warrant restora- 

38 tion. 
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13. "Harry Lundeberg Has Been Heard From: The Part Played by a 
Seafaring Labor Leader in the Rescue of Certain Ships, Leading to 
the Establishment of the Historic Fleet at San Francisco." 
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I FAMOUS SHIPPING MEN I HAVE MET | 

By the Beach Comber 1 

M M 


HUGH GALLAGHER 



Hugh Gallagher is 
one of the San Fran- 
cisco officials of the 
Pacific Steamship 
Company, as every- 
body knows. He has 
friends in that port, 
friends in Los An- 
geles, friends in Port- 
^land, friends in Bel- 
Ilingfaam, friends in 
Tacoma, friends in 
Seattle and else- 
where on the great 
Pacific Coast. He is 
wide-aw^ke and it is 
' pretty hard to slip 
anything over on him. Occasionally 
he is victimized, but it is not often. 
I know of only one’ case where he 
stumbled in keeping the score even. 
It happened years ago. 

It seems that Grant McMicken 
in some way fell heir to an old 
and moth-eaten ariny mule. I don't 
know how he got it, but I heard 
an Alaska friend willed it to him 
Christmas was coming on and in- 
stead of sending the mule to a glue 
factory. Friend Grant, shipped it as! 
a Christmas present to Friend Gal- 
lagher. He sent it C.O.D. 

The present .. stirred Gallagher’s I 
feelings to the depths.- It affected | 
him profoundly. Never before had 
he received such an expression of 
friendship and good wishes. An- 


other man would have shipped the 
mule back to Grant McMicken, but 
Gallagher didn’t. He sold the ani- 
mal to a junk dealer for enough to 
pay the C.O.D. charge and leave a 
net profit. 

As the following Christmas ap- 
proached, Gallagher decided to re- 
turn the Yuletide gift in kind. He 
wanted to show his great apprecia- 
tion. So he called an office boy and 
said to him: 

“Run over to the newspaper of- 
fice and put in an ad for me. I 
want an old horse suffering from 
the heaves. Just say that a young 
man wants the horse. You know 
what I want. It is to be a blind ad. 
Now remember that, a blind ad.’’ 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the boy who 
had his mind on the afternoon ball 
game. 

The next morning. Friend Hugh’s 
telephone never stopped ringing. 
Friend after friend called him up to 
razz him about the advertisement. 
Fearing that something had gone 
wrong, Gallagher sent for a copy 
of ; the paper. And then he discov- 
ered that the office boy had not 
listened very closely to instruc- 
tions. Instead of running a “blind” 
advertisement, he had run one with 
Hugh’s name signed to it And here 
is bow the advertisement read: 

“Wanted — A blind horse by an 
old man suffering from the heaves. 
Hugh Gallagher.” 
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Harry Lundeberg Has Been Heard From: 

The Part Played by a Seafaring Labor Leader in the Rescue of Certain 
Ships, Leading to the Establishment of the Historic Fleet at San Francisco 


Karl Kortum was at sea in the last Cape 
Horn voyage of an American square rig- 
ger, //le Kaiulani, when Harry Lundeberg, 
secretary-treasurer of the Sailor’s Union 
of the Pacific, first stepped in to save an 
historic ship in San Francisco. Lundeberg 
himself had served in square rig, and was 
the kind of man who never forgets where 
he came from — as Karl Kortum ’s account 
of their working together to save the 
historic ships makes clear. 

The first time Harry Lundeberg saved the 
Balclutha, the square-rigged Cape Horner 
now in the National Maritime Museum, 
was in 1942. Frank Kissinger,* the Texas 
carnival man who owned the vessel and 
was exhibiting her as a “pirate ship,” ask- 
ed him to intercede with Admiral Land, 
head of the War Shipping Administration 
in Washington, D.C. A man named Brad- 
ley, the local representative of the WSA, 
wanted to cut the ship down to a coal hulk . 
A young lieutenant on his staff felt that she 
should be part of the war effort. 

In the excitement just after Pearl Har- 
bor even historical relics (much less a 
“pirate ship” that wasn’t a pirate ship) 
were fair game. The classic old battleship 
Oregon, launched by the Union Iron 

*A word about the Kissinger era — twenty 
years. It may have been an historically 
atrocious period in Balclutha’s life but it kept 
her alive. These were the twenty years when 
all her sisters in Oakland Creek except one. 
Star of Finland (Kaiulani), were being 
dismantled into barges or sailed across to 
Japan to the scrapyard. 


By Karl Kortum, Chief Curator 
National Maritime Museum, San Francisco 

Works at San Francisco in 1893 and 
preserved at Portland, Oregon, was hand- 
ed over to a scrap metal drive by the bity 
fathers. A foolish gesture. As it turned 
out, she was only part way scrapped and 
the hull was used as a barge in Guam. After 
the war she was scrapped — in Japan. 

Conversation between Bradley, the 
WSA man, and Frank Kissinger after 
Lundeberg’s phone call to Washington: 
“Well Frank, you win. We’ll make 
other arrangements for a coal barge. 
Now take that ship of yours and hide it 
before another ‘ninety day wonder’ has 
another brainstorm.” 

Harry saved the Balclutha again, twelve 
years later. The Board of State Harbor 
Commissioners had turned down the San 
Francisco Maritime Museum’s request for 
the berth the ship now occupies at 
Fishermen’s Wharf. Without it we could 
not proceed with our plan to buy the ship. 1 
asked Harry to intercede with Governor 
Knight. His letter to the Governor 
straightened the matter out overnight. 
Governor Knight had his eyes on the vice- 
presidency of the nation at this point in 
history, on the Republican side. And 
Harry Lundeberg was that rare creature, a 
Republican labor leader. 

Harry saved the ship a third time, in that 
same year 1954. He had become a Museum 
trustee but seldom attended meetings. 1 
asked him to come to a meeting of the 
board and take care of a rebellion in the 
ranks. After a year of unsatisfactory 
negotiations with the owner by the Ship 
Committee, powerful elements in the 


board were ready to throw' in the towel, in- 
cluding the most vociferous voice on the 
Ship Committee — loudest for the ship up 
until the present, but a voice that was now 
beginning to express doubts. Dangerous! 

At this point in the history of our fledg- 
ling organization it was a lot easier to stick 
with ship models, safe in their little glass 
cases. After all, the rusty old sailing ship 
being contemplated was the same size as 
the museum building that held the models. 
One of the many holes corroded through 
the side of the ship was big enough to put 
your head through. The Balclutha was a 
bizarre project for a small historical soci- 
ety. There was only $15,000 in the bank, 
little more than a tenth of what was re- 
quired to put her back in shape. 

But sometimes bizarre projects are the 
best kind. 

A couple of weeks earlier another 
member of the Ship Committee, Scott 
Newhall (original patron of the whole 
museum), had adroitly saved the Balclutha 
by a parliamentary maneuvr at an Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting. He blocked 
action to kill the ship project by pointing 
out that the Ship Committee had not 
reported to the Executive Committee. So 
the E. C. could not take action. The ship’s 
survival hung on such slender threads. 

An account in Venture magazine, 
February 1965, tells about the meeting of 
the full Board. 

“The morning of that day found Kor- 
tum pleading his cause in the office of 
Harry Lundeberg, then secretary- 
treasurer of the Sailors Union of the 



Harry Lundeberg in action, a leader who never forgot where he came from. 



Harry’s seafaring career began in sailing 
ships like the Oaklands (above). He 
remembered sailing her through the entrance 
to Port Stanley, Falkland Islands (below). 
Painting by J. Steven Dews, 1976. 


Pacific and probably the most powerful 
man on the waterfront. Lundeberg, who 
had been a militant union organizer 
most of his life, was not noted for his 
charm. He listened glumly to Kortum’s 
account of the difficulties over the 
Balclutha, then, without committing 
himself, promised to attend the meeting 
that afternoon. He showed up on time, 
brushed past the startled shipping 
magnates who were present and sat 
silently by while the leader of the 
Balclutha opposition made a speech sug- 
gesting that it was folly to spend all that 
money for an old ship that didn’t even 
have any scrap value. 

“When Lundeberg finally stood up to 
speak it was in a vein that none of the 
steamship men had ever heard from 
him. ‘The scrap value is no way to set a 
price for the last great sailing ship left on 
the Coast,’ he said softly. Then he went 
on to point out that the Balclutha was a 
reminder of the city’s maritime history, 
of what the port had once been, of the 
spirit that would make it that way again. 

He said he had spent twelve years in sail 
and had a deep personal interest in the 
whole project. 

“Then Lundeberg sat down, there 
was a stunned silence, and the man sit- 
ting next to Kortum whispered, ‘Have 
you got this guy wired?’ Kortum was too 
relieved to answer. The committee 
[Board] voted to continue the chase with 
Mrs. Kissinger.” 

A few weeks later she yielded, and the 
Museum acquired the Balclutha from 
Frank Kissinger’s widow for S25,000 — 
borrowed. 

Harry was crucial to Museum affairs a 
fourth time, in 1955, when he sent a let- 
ter to Governor Knight launching the 
“schooner projects,” to bring in the three- 
master C.A. Thayer and the steam 
schooner Wapama. We were after 
$200,000 of state money for this project, 
which later turned into the State Maritime 
Park. The money was to be appropriatead 
from tideland oil royalties returned to 
California by President Eisenhower. 
These funds constituted a $65 million 
melon to be split up in the state capitol for 
new parks, monuments, etc. Competition 
up and down California for this money 
was intense. 

Lundeberg’s letter to the Governor 
began: “As you know, ships played a very 
large part in the development of our 
state.” He continued, warming up: “Last 
fall, the Maritime Museum Association 
pointed out to the State’s historical people 


that a representative steam schooner and a 
handsome little three-masted lumber 
schooner, both directly out of California’s 
history, were still afloat and available for 
preservation and restoration. . . . But the 
State Park Commission man wouldn’t 
even discuss it with our people — the mari- 
time angle just didn’t register.” The letter 
concluded by asking for early action, 
“because the bill is already in the hopper 
and bureaucratic resistance has a way of 
building up if given time to do so.” 
Lundeberg’s weight accounted for half 
of our success in this campaign; the other 
half was the go-ahead attitude of Hugh 
Gallagher, Matson executive, then 
museum president, who saw that a bill was 
put in the hopper at Sacramento, and 
Stanley Dollar, Jr., who used his old Pied- 
mont family connections to reach and per- 
suade Joseph Knowland, chairman of the 
State Parks Commission. Knowland was 


publisher of the Oakland Tribune. His 
father had operated schooners in the 
lumber trade.* 

The fiflh time Harry stepped in was 
when the crunch was coming in the State 
Captitol about whether a Ferry Building 
Park project or the schooner bill was going 
to pull into favored position. The matter 
was going to be decided on April 29, 1955, 
in a meeting in Sacramento. .. Harry 
couldn’t go but he gave me permission the 
day before to sit down with Miss Lenz, his 
secretary, and work up a batch of Lunde- 
berg-type telegrams to the Governor and 
to half a dozen assemblymen and our state 
senator. Dave Nelson, my colleague, was 
aghast at my militant wording but 1 figured 
it might have an effect on the opposition 
the following day. The point is: Lundeberg 
was willing to send them. 

We were up against the City: the Mayor 
and the Harbor Commission and the 


* Among the vessels in which the senior Knowland owned shares was the four-masted schooner 
H. D. Bendixsen. H'hen the State Park Commission had before them the Maritime Museum's 
proposal that the lumber schooner C.A. Thayer (a Bendixsen-buUt three-masted schooner) be 
preserved, he was wont to reminisce about his father’s flotilla. Mr. Knowland spoke in a low 
old voice and with a twinkle in his eye: “You know my father liked to name his schooners for 
girls . . . but we never knew who the girls were. ” Some of the Knowland schooners; Norma, 
Una, Mary & Ivy, Beulah, Lily, Louise, Lucy, Sadie, Alvena, Caroline Irene. 
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Chamber of Commerce and the Planning 
Commission and the Downtown Associa- 
tion and the Retail Drygoods Association 
wanted the new park to be located at the 
> foot of Market Street — the so-called 

Ferry Building Park. We wanted the new 
park to be at the foot of Polk, two miles 
away at Aquatic Park (where it eventually 
was located), but we weren’t fighting that 
battle at the moment — we were just get- 
ting schooners through. 

I The scene is Assemblyman Maloney’s 

office in Sacramento, next morning; Cyril 
Magnin (chairman of the State Harbor 
Commission), Newton Drury (chief of the 
Division of Beaches & Parks), Aubrey 
Neasham (state historian), Miriam Wolff 
(attorney for the Harbor Commission) 
I and others are taking a hard line: 

“We want San Francisco’s state 
park to be at the Ferry Building. 
We’ll tie up your schooners behind 
it, if necessary.” 

Newton Drury, a sly old fox around the 
capitol corridors, a former director of the 
I National Park Service, leads the offensive 

for our opponents.’* They don’t want a 
cheap bill for $2(X),(XX) for a couple of 
schooners floating around the legislature; 
it will be an embarassment to them. Their 
bill is much more ambitious — and much 
less likely to get passed if we are in the field 
^ — a million dollars for the Ferry Building 

park. They want to combine the two bills. 
Trouble ahead if San Francisco’s assault 
upon the tidelands royalties is bifurcated. 

This was before lunch. Dave Nelson and 
I were making no progress whatsoever. It 
was plain that the telegram sent the 
previous afternoon may have gotten 
* through to the Governor’s office, but it 

had not got into the right channels (or any 
channels) after that. I remember walking 
aroung the well-manicured grounds sur- 
rounding the old State Capitol building 
during the noon hour. We speculated on 
whether we should put in with them. We 
' had the “slot” (a blank bill that Maloney 

had put in early in the session); they had 
the strength. They were willing to attach 
* He later became a friend of the project. 


Lundeberg 's words, backed by action, moved such men as Joseph R. Knowland (left). Chair- 
man of the State Parks Commission, and Hugh Gallagher (right) of Matson Lines, a San Fran- 
cisco Maritime Museum trustee, shown here meeting aboard a ferry in 1958. They also 
remembered where they came from, in the clinches. AH photos courtesy National Maritime 
Museum, San Francisco. 


our $200,000 to their $1 million in return 
for our turning over the bill. I finally told 
Dave that we should try to go it alone. 
Otherwise we would use up all our (good 
but spotty) political strength lobbying for 
the million dollar Ferry Building Park in 
order to get the carrot in front of the 
donkey, the $200,000 for the schooners. 

We went back into Maloney’s office af- 
ter lunch and the atmosphere had changed 
completely. Maloney briskly asked us how 
we would like the bill worded. The Harbor 
Commission attorney, Miriam Wolff said 
sotte voce and bitterly to one of her people 
asking her about what had happened: 
“Harry Lundeberg has been heard from!” 

Maybe a little rough, but. . .you can’t 
make an omelet without breaking a few 
eggs and you can’t put together a happy 
hunting ground for a couple of old 
schooners without a little politics. 

* * * itf 

Harry Lundeberg and 1 got along 
because we both had a love of sailing ships. 
If I hadn’t the bona fides of a voyage 
around Cape Horn before the mast in my 
dossier, I don’t think he would have paid 
much attention to my importunings. It was 
plain that Harry looked back on his 
fo’c’s’le days with pleasure, but his stories 
about those years were wry rather than 
sentimental. 

He occasionally leaned back in his chair, 
behind the big desk, and reminisced during 
our visits to his office in the formative days 
of the Museum. In 1949 the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific was still located on Clay 
Street, the city’s “sailor town” of bygone 
days; later a large headquarters building 
was built at 450 Harrison Street on Rincon 
Hill. 

One day not long after the Balclutha had 
been purchased (the final thrust in that dif- 
ficult year-long negotiation accomplished 
because of his personal intervention with 
the Board of Trustees as above reported), 
Harry was moved to describe the tween- 
decks fo’c’s’le of the Great Britain. This 
came up because we were discussing the 
fo’c’s’le arrangements aboard the Bal- 
clutha — yet to be recreated because the 
Alaska Packers had substantially changed 
her for salmon packet use. 

The Great Britain fo’c’s’le was buried 
deep in the ship and was primitive in the ex- 
treme. Lundeberg had gone aboard her in 
Port Stanley in 1921 , when she was a wool 
storage hulk. The bark Oaklands, in which 
he was a sailor, was alongside, loading 
from her. 

How he got into Port Stanley made 
another story. ... He had been sent up 
from New York to a lumber port in 
Canada to join the Oaklands, then under 
Norwegian flag. The crew forward con- 


sisted of eight men. The lumber was 
discharged in Bahia Blanca and the 
Oaklands then stood down the South 
Atlantic to the Falkland Islands with a 
charter to load wool there for London. But 
she struck bad weather and during two 
weeks of standing off and on outside the 
entrance to Port Stanley, the charter time 
had almost run out. The problem was that 
the tug had broken down and there was no 
way to negotiate the narrow entrance ex- 
cept to sail in. 

Finally, to save his charter. Captain 
Pederson decided he would have to try it. 
Watching for a favorable slant he closed 
with the narrow gap between broad Port 
William and the sheltered inner harbor. 
Port Stanley. 

Harry was at the wheel. The thousand- 
ton bark was sharp up with the leeches 
beginning to quiver, barely making her 
course as she headed in. Once in the en- 
trance, “1 could have spit on the rocks 
from where I was steering the ship,” 
Lundeberg recalled. It did not look as if 
she were going to weather the lee 
headland. 

The captain could do no more. He 
paced from side to side of the ship in front 
of the helmsman muttering, under his 
breath, an unhappy litany: 

“F — this! F — this! F — this. . . ” 

But the Oaklands slipped through, bare- 
ly, and the harbor inside opened up. The 
charter was saved. The Pilot came aboard, 
full of congratulations: 

“You are the first ship to sail in that 
anyone can remember.” 

“Nothing to it,” said the Old Man. 


<t> 



AS WE SEE IT 


Great Liners of The Past 

Are you interested in great liners such as 
the TITANIC, OLYMPIC, BRITANNIC, LUSI- 
TANIA, MAURETANIA, AQUITANIA, QUEEN 
MARY, and the QUEEN ELIZABETH 1? If so, 
you may be interested in joining the TITANIC 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. This society, 
founded in 1963, covers these liners plus 
much more about the White Star Line and 
Cunard White Star Ltd. steamship compa- 
nies and their ships. Publishes a fine JOUR- 
NAL four times a year, profusely illustrated. 
For a sample copy of our journal — send 
S3. 00 by check or money order. Write for 
FREE membership information. 

TITANIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 

DEPT. M 
P.O. BOX-53 

INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 01151 USA 
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14. Establishing the State Maritime Park (by defeating the Ferry 
Building Park). 


ESTABLISHING THE STATE MARITIME PARK 


(by defeating the Ferry Building Park) 






Tuesday, April 17, 1990 

One day short of the anniversary of the big one in 1906 I had reason to rise and 
^ shine and bless an earthquake. Jon Shepherd, who is painting the living room, 

arrived for work and brought up the "Chronicle" before I could go down for it — a 
pleasurable little ceremony on this Tuesday morning because of what I knew would 
be written there: 

SUPERVISORS VOTE TO RAISE EMBARCADERO FREEWAY 


I picked up another copy of the paper left behind by somebody on a seat in the 
airplane. I kept it unflirled across a table in my hotel room in Philadelphia all 
week long by way of celebration. 

In the fall of 1957 I contributed a preview to show San Francisco what the 
Embarcadero Freeway would look like -- a roll of film taken of its dead spit, 
already erected along the Seattle waterfront. Tom Ingersoll and I were up there 
to survey the C. A. THAYER and the WAP AM A and I encountered this monster. 
Scott ran my photographs right cross the top of the "Chronicle’s" editorial page to 
warn San Francisco. Disregarded. Mayor Christopher hopping up and down to 
get it built. Unanimous vote in the Board of Supervisors. Built . . and it took an 
earthquake to bring it down. 

The Super Shuttle arrived twenty minutes late at 80 Merced, which caused mild 
excitement. I met Bill Thomas at the airport and learned that he doesn’t like 
airplanes. He nervously smoked a cigarette until the last minute. Maybe because 
a bomb landed in the back garden of his home in Cardiff and blew in the windows 
when he was a child (he wasn’t at home at the time). Bill was evacuated to 
America by an uncle who was a successful shipping man in New York with a 
Victorian house in New Jersey. Later his mother fell in love with "an Irishman" 
and followed him to San Francisco. His father was stationed in Cyprus; they had 
gone to visit him once there. Bill got his first job in the shipping room of the 
Emporium. 

When the plane flew over Pittsburgh, Pa. I pointed out the brightly lighted area 
called the Golden Triangle that, strangely enough, had played a rather special part 
in the affairs of our museum. It is where the Allegheny and the Monongahela 
rivers join to form the mighty Ohio. The triangle glowed unmistakably, the vortex 
of the city 

The Golden Triangle, as discovered by Ed Keil, a builder of underground garages 
in San Francisco, and pushed by Art Cay lor, political columnist for the "San 
Francisco News," was the inspiration for the Golden Gateway project in our city. 
All this in the mid-1950s; the Golden Gateway would be created just west of the 
foot of Market St. with its base on the Embarcadero. Pittsburgh had cleaned up 
a slum area where its rivers converged; San Francisco could replace the many 
square blocks of its fiinky old produce district (wholesale meat, fruit, and 
vegetables) with something modem. (It eventually did and it was a mistake; a 
nothingness of "mud daub and wattle" apartment houses — to use Scott’s definition 
— replaced a colorful and vibrant section of the city.) 
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Why Merfront? 




ir By Arthur Caylor 

Governor Knight Is heading back to 
irWashington in hope of picking up 64 million 
dollars in loose money — the oil royalties, now 
held in escrow, that are 
, coming to California along 
- with its long fought-for 
1 offshore “tidelands." 

' This 64 millions is just a 
starter. There's millions 
and millions and millions 
more to come. The Legisla- 
" ture has eatmarked this 
vast dough for develop- 
rpent of shoreline parks 
and such. It has a commit- cailor 

tee picking projects. The 
;"best proposal San Francisco has had to offer, 
• thus far, is a four million dollar face-lifting 
for the beautiful but decayed hulk, the 
Pglace of Fine Arts — Project Rathole. 

, Let us now shift our sights to Pittsburgh, 
; pa. Of all the cities in America, Pittsburgh 
! has recently experienced the most spectacu- 
lar rebirth. The city was falling apart. Fire, 
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Mellon National Bank, the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, and the Kaufman depart- 
ment store, they could get in on a good 
thing. They spent zillions. 

Most important, the story of Pittsburgh 
runs, the “Golden Triangle’’ has stopped 
decentralization in its tracks. U. S. Steel — 
which has long considered building a San 
Francisco building of its own — is nailed 
down. Jones & Laughlln has put 100 mil- 
lions into a modernization of its steel plant. 

So what are we waiting for? What better 
way could the suddenly oil-rich STATE of 
California spend its money? And it would 
certainly be developing its shore line at Its 
most vital point. 

The STATE, don’t forget, happens to own 
the harbor. It owns the piers. It owns the 
Embarcadero. It owns the Belt Line Railway. 
It certainly would be making a nice deal for 
Itself. Shall we now join in that fine old 
hymn: "Praise God from whom oil blessings 
flow”? 


The Ferry Building Park had its root 
"Goldeti Triangle. " This is the first 
inihetiis ivith the mayor and the Chan 
aivav from them in the end. 


I 


I 
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The Christian Science Monitor 







; it* ' ■ 


From a frontier trading post to a great inland 
‘manufactory, ’ this city has always been 
in the business of building America 


k • 

“When I look at the rivers, I try to see 
the qualities that Jehovah intended before 
man messed it up.” 

Rivers crisscross the city, carving the 
land into districts and nei^borhoods. It 
was natural for immigrants to settle 
down together. These insular 
commuiuties - friendly but 
parochial - exist cheek by jowl 
with the rivers that brought 
r. t: ships and goods from western 

•i- '. New York to the mouth of the 

J Mississippi. 

■ The Allegheny is a fast- 

moving river. The Mononga- 
' ' hela is slow. In the old days, 

. rivers fluctuated wildly de- 

>'? pending on the season and the 
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either of the oceans that 
the Importation of heavy 
articles will still be 
expensive. The 
manufacturing of them will 
therefore become more an 
object here than else- 
where. It is a prospect of 
this with men of reflection 
which renders the soil of 
this place so valuable. 

Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
August 1 789, 
Pittsburgh Gazette 


5 


“Once a river be- 
comes a working river, 
it’s devil-take-the- 
hindmost, really,” says 
Joel Tarr, professor of 
urban studies at Car- 
negie Mellon Univer- 
sity. 

“You had a com- 
bination of acid mine 
drainage with munici- 
pal wastes and indus- 
trial waste.... The riv- 
ers were probably at 
their worst from the 
period of 1890 up 
until after the period 


R.Jay Gangewere.edU 0 T^ 52nd- 

Camegie Magazine overlook- 

ing the point, “I re- 
member seeing my first 18-barge tow hook up and 
wondering how in the heck they could maneuver those 
things. I remember watching my first boat-plane landing on 
the river, coming up over the West End bridge. I remember 
the day it [the river] had the whole Point State Park under 

water.... Over a period of seven years you ^e going to see 
every condition of the rivers.... They have a certain rhythm. 
The seasons come and go and the river keeps moving out to 
sea." 

■ Some of the quotes used above come from two books: 
Robert C. Alberts’s “The Shaping of the Point," 1980, 
and Stefan Lorant’s “Pittsburgh: The Story of an 
American City, "1975. 


PITTSBURGH AND THE 
MONONGAHELA RIVER: Just 
beyond the photo to the left, 
the Monongahela River and 
the Allegheny River meet to 
form the Ohio. 
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broke out all over the 
district. Boats cruised 
about streets rescuing 
marooned families.... Sbc 
hundred guests were 
marooned in the Rooseveit 
Hotel as the flood swept up 
almost to Smithfield Street. 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
March 1936 


J 




But the Golden Gateway hung fire for a long time and the powers that be, 
particularly Mayor Christopher, pushed a new idea, the Ferry Park, to get 
something going in the neighborhood. The park would be cheek by jowl with the 
proposed but stalled redevelopment of the produce district and could not help but 
spark it. Pittsburg’s Golden Triangle started with a new state park. 

Christopher, with the vigor of a successful Greek milkman, got the whole city 
establishment behind the Ferry Park idea, the Chamber of Commerce, the Planning 
Commission, the Downtown Association, the Retail Drygoods Association, the Port 
Commission (Cyril Magnin going down the wrong trail as usual). The park was 
to be built with State money, San Francisco’s share of the Tidelands Oil Royalty 
funds, a $64 million dollar melon being cut up in Sacramento, so much for each 
county. 

There were only two difficulties. The State was going to build the Embarcadero 
Freeway in between the Ferry Building and the park that was supposed to honor 
the building. A second difficulty — the San Francisco Maritime Museum had a 
plan for another location on the waterfront where San Francisco’s share of the 
tidelands royalties could alternatively be spent. A competitor for the Ferry Park, 
in other words. My plan. 

Well, I have often told the tale. How our organization took on the mayor and the 
pressure he resultantly brought on us -- city employees sitting out front in city cars 
to check our attendance claims and the like. More pressure, highly organized, on 
old Joseph R. Knowland, the chairman of the State Park Commission who was 
outspoken for statewide values, not local real estate ones like the Golden Gateway, 
as the criteria for any new state park. He was blunt about the freeway. 

Meanwhile Art Caylor, the "News" columnist, was pushing a scheme by the 
architects Bolles & Bom that would have wrecked our park. It was visionary stuff 
with the Haslett warehouse wiped off the map so that Columbus Ave. would have 
a straight shot at the bay and the Victorian Park filled with a lot of modem 
buildings with wavy roofs. Dave and I had gone to see old Bom at one point — 
he rhapsodized about setting the GJOA up on a kind of pedestal formed by Black 
Point hard alongside Aquatic Park. Caylor proposed that the forthcoming 
Embarcadero Freeway have connections to the roofs of the existing pier sheds for 
automobile parking. "Why should the seagulls get all the breaks?" 


Everybody a waterfront planner! 



Caylor worried the Haslett as best as he was able, but he admitted in his columns 
that there were people in favor of keeping it up who had a lot of juice. Truth was 
that the projected old ships project had a certain innate appeal and, just as 
importantly, old Knowland knew what we were talking about. He was now the 
publisher of the "Oakland Tribune," but his father had made the family fortune in 
lumbering with the Gardiner Mill Co. on the Umpqua River in the state of Oregon. 
The senior Knowland had his own fleet of schooners to transport his lumber south. 
One of them was the H. BENDIXSEN; H. Bendixsen had built the C. 
A. THAYER, a vessel featured in the first phase of our plan. The plan was already 
in place with the state in this year of 1957 thanks to Harry Lundeberg, the head of 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, working on the governor. 

As a result of this family background in shipping the chairman of the State Park 
Commission was the only person on the staff or on the Commission who 
understood the significance of what we were proposing. Even Newton Drury, the 
Chief of the Division of Beaches & Parks, was opposed at first. Aubrey 
Neasham.the State Historian, had to slowly untangle himself from enthusiasm for 
the Ferry Park as the unbuilt freeway began to loom larger and larger as the killer 
it was going to be. At State Park Commission hearings Mr. Knowland was wont 
to reminisce about his father’s flotilla In a low, old voice and with a twinkle in his 
eye -- "You know my father liked to name his schooners for girls . . and we never 
knew who the girls were. " 

Some of the Knowland schooners; NORMA, UNA, BEULAH, LILY, LOUISE, 
SAIDIE, ALVENA, CAROLINE, IRENE. Not to mention the MARY & IVY. 

The museum had a courageous president at this time in young R. Stanley Dollar, 
Jr. Moreover the Dollars and the Knowlands were old family friends from the 
rarified heights of Piedmont That was a critical bond in this struggle. Stanley’s 
grandfather, Robert Dollar, had been a $10 a month cook-shack boy in the 
Canadian woods to start with, an immigrant from Scotland, and a ruthless tycoon 
who built a steamship line in the later part. "The sending of several ambulances 
full of union men to the hospital" was the way, as he put it one time, to insure 
peace along the waterfront ("Chronicle", 7/11/16). His son, R. Stanley Dollar, 
milked the steamship line his father had built with services from subsidiary 
companies in which he owned a controlling interest. John Haskell Kemble, an 
unassailable historian of the steamship industry, told me how R. Stanley acquired 
the five "535s" that supplemented the celebrated Dollar round-the-world service in 
the mid-twenties. It is an account worth setting down. 








Dave Nelson, Stanley Dollar, K.K. in the board room. Dollar Building. 



“'™> Park Commission 

meeting in btanley Dollar s private plane. 






The five ships were the tail end of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. which had sent 
the first steamer ever into the Golden Gate in January of 1849. Pacific Mail was 
now owned by Grace Lines. In 1925 the Shipping Board, which was in the picture 
because of the large government equity in the vessels, had to make a decision on 
the Pacific Mail ships. Three of the members of the Board were for selling them 
to Dollar; three were for selling them to Grace. O’Connor, the president and 
seventh member of the Board, let it be known that he could be had for a price. 
Gale Carter, the president of Pacific Mail, told Kemble that the ships went to 
Dollar and he heard later that R. Stanley had "lost" $33,000 to O’Connor in a 
poker game. 

It was the non-payment of construction loans made by the government that led to 
the taking over of the company by the U.S. Maritime Commission. It became 
American President Lines and although the Supreme Court ruled in favor of the 
Dollars when the loans were finally repaid the reputation of R. Stanley Dollar was 
such that Harry Truman said, "Don’t give it to them." 

Such is the background of "young Stanley." He had plainly decided to enter the 
twentieth century, and indeed the second half of the twentieth century, and do what 
it took to improve the family name. He was bright, a gentleman, and he had the 
nerve of his antecedents. 

Finally Mayor Christopher, who had brought the present impasse down on his head 
by vigorously demanding that the Embarcadero Freeway be built, must have 
realized that the museum, depending on the powerful alliance of Dollar and 
Knowland, was pulling ahead. One day the morning’s "Examiner" showed our 
plan grafted on to the back (offshore! side of the Ferry Building. Here was now a 
circular pier and nestled inside it (no opening for a tug to fetch them in and out 
for periodic drydocking) was a fleet of historic ships . . presumably ours. 

Stanley, with Dave Nelson’s help, got out a press release charging "banditry". It 
hit the front pages and was the straw that broke the camel’s back - the State Park 
Commission had had enough and they awarded us the $2 million dollars (and more 
to come). I want to say, however, that if we hadn’t been there with an alternate 
plan and if Stanley hadn’t stood up to City Hall, I half believe Joseph R. Knowland 
would have had to succumb ~ freeway or no freeway -- to the Ferry Building Park 
forces; they were that strong. At one point I heard that the State Park Commission 
was invited to meet in the rotunda of the San Francisco City Hall, amongst the 
marble, beneath Brown and Bakewell’s soaring dome. The mayor arrayed his 
troops, speaker after speaker from the aforementioned organizations assailed the 




State Park officials meet with us in the museum office . . 

* (left to right) Max Funke, Superintendent, San Francisco Park & Recreation 

Dept. 

Hugh Gallagher, President of Museum who sponsored initial 
Sacramento legislation (for the two schooners). 

I 

Newton Drury, Chief, State Division of Beaches & Parks 
(Back to camera, unknown) 

Dave Nelson, Assistant Director 

Joseph R. Knowland, Chairman, State Park Commission 
Stanley Dollar, President, San Francisco Maritime Museum 
Theo Jonkel, Museum Secretary 
James Trynor, State Division of Beaches & Parks 
Aubrey Neasham, State Historian 


K.K. photo, 1958 
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feature of Project X. In the 
park plan, the vessels would 
be anchored within a circular 
promenade extending over 
water on llif Bay aide of the 
Ferry Building. 

Maps ActiofS. — 

When lhc".;ttly, led by 
Mayor OhriatopbeTi'. makes its 
final appeal for the State i 
funda on August 23, Dollar dc-! 
dared:' 

“This organization will 
, make no effort to detract i 
' from me efficacy of this | 

, meeting. This organization ' 

I ' (See PARK, Page 24, Col. 6) 




Ferry Park 

Dollar Leads New Protest 


(Continued from Page 1) 


will, however, make every 
effort between now and 
that date to resist further 
KonHUrv of Protect X plans, 
has backed a plan to moor oiu 

! ships at Aquatic Park lagoon 
jand arrange for the display of 
old railroad e<luipment and 
other historic transportation 
items. 

Dollar and his assistant, 
David Nelson, said they do not 
intend to lodge any protest 
with the State Park Commis- 
sion when it stages a meeting 
I on the Ferry Park plan here 
'in August. 


Despite the pledge to Chris- 
topher in October to stay in 
the background, the museum 
association went before I he 
Park Commission last Mav 


locking vessels inside the pro- 
posed circular promenade, 
and the fact that much of the 
planned ships display at the 
Ferry Building would be cut 
off from general view by the 







^erry Park 

Dollar Leads New Protest 


(Continued from Page 1) 

I’ill, hoM'ever, make every 
ffort between now and 
hat date to resist further 
tandltry of Project X plans, 
0 put the facts of this 
irazen robbery before the 
>eople of San Francisco, 
ind to continue to act as 
lonest custodians of a great 
)ublic trust.” 

\ST STRAW. 

His statement reflected the 
;sociation’s indignation at 
IV ling “that great portions »( 
ir. plans for Project X had 
jparently been appropriated 
ito the new Ferry Building 
ark scheme.” 

But the last straw, acconl- 
ig to Dollar, was a recent 
leeting of the mayor’s special 
jmmittee for the Ferry' Build- 
ig Park which ^‘met without 
iking cognizance of the exist- 
lice Of this organization, nor 
f the fact that the integral 
art of the plan they were 
iceting to discuss had been 
tolen from Project X.” 


Despite the pledge to Chris- 
topher in October to stay in 
the background, the museum 
association went before Ihe 
Park Commission last May 
with the Project X plans, win- 
ning much favorable comment. 
HOPES FOR ACTION. 

Nelson said he is hopeful 
the staff of the State Park 
Commission will be prepared 
to make a full report on Proi- 
!ect X at the August 23 meet- 
ing. perhaps clearing the wayl 
for the commission tc grant i 
the money to Project X. 

Dollar’s formal statement 
was appended by a torrent of 
printed .asijertio'ns designed to 
show how Project X is su- 
perior in merit to the Ferrj 
Park scheme. 

• The assertions. Nelson e,\- 
plained, were in line with the 
new policy of open compete 
lion. They pointed to the 
“sparkling freshness” of llu- 
.Aquatic Park environment, a.- 
compared wit h the Ferr^• 
Building area: the hazards oi 


locking vessels inside the pro* 
posed circular promenade, 
and the fact that much of the 
planned ships display at the 
Ferry Building would be cut 
off from general view by the 
Ferry Building itself. 





to pul the facts of this 
brazen robbery before the 
people of San Franrisco, 
and to continue to act as 
honest custodians of a great 
public trust.” 

LAST STRAW. 

His statement reflected the 
association’s indignation at 
fin ling "that great portions i-f 
uur . plans for Project X had 
apparently been appropriated 
into the new Ferry Building 
park scheme.” 

But the last straw, accord- 
ling to Dollar, was a recent 
I meeting of the mayor’s special 
committee for the Ferrj' Build- 
ing Park which “met without 
taking cognizance of the exist- 
jence Of this organization, nor 
jof the fact that the integral 
part of the plan they were 
meeting to discuss had been 
stolen from Project X.” 

Dollar said: 

"We feel that we can no 


«;lth the Project X plans, «ln-)Ferry Building Itself, 
ning much favorable comment. I — 

HOPES FOR ACTION. 

Nelson said he is hopeful 
the staff of the State Park 
Commission will be prepared 
to make a full report on Pro.i- 
lect .X at the August 23 meet- 
: ing. perhaps clearing U'e way! 
for the commission tc grant! 
the money to Project X. ' 

Dollar’s formal statement 
was appended by a torrent of 
printed a.s.sertio’ns designed to 
.show how Project X is su- 
iperior in merit to the Ferr\ 

Park scheme. 

• The assertions. Nelson e.v 
plained, were in line wiili the 
new policy of open compet' 
lion. They pointed to the 
"sparkling freshness” of ihf 
.Aquatic Park environment, a.- 
compared wit h the Ferrv 
Building area: the hazards ot 


longer absorb the ill-advised, 
inconsiderate and immature 
treatment that we have 
received from those who 
would promote the Ferry 
i Building park plan without 
regard for either truth or 
sensibilities.” 

Dollar, however, declined to 
actively fight the Fern' park- 
plan unless he finds the park- 
planners are trj'ing to appro- 
jpriate the association’s historic 
j vi»,«els. too. 

GIVEN STATE FUNDS. 


The maritime museum oper- j 
jates the old sailing rig Bal-| 
clutha as a historic attraction | 
at Fisherman’s Wharf and re- 
{cently received $200,000 from 
the "state to purchase two 
I schooners in the Northw'est. 

I Since 1949 the association 
has backed a plan to moor old 
[ships at Aquatic Park lagoon 
and arrange for the display of 
old railroad e<iuipment and ^ 

other historic transportation 
items. 

Dollar and his assistant, 
David Nelson, said they do not 
intend to lodge any protest 
with the State Park Commis- 
sion when it stages a meeting 
• on the Ferry Park plan here 
; in August. . 
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Aquatic Museum 
Backers Oppose 
Ferry Bldg. Park 

Dollar Charges ‘Banditry’ 
By Project Sponsors 

By RUSS CONE 

The president of the San Francisco Maritime, 
* '■ . * — - iifitVi Mavnr Uhl'is-i 
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Aquatic Museum 
Backers Oppose 
Ferry Bldg. Park 

Dollar Charges ‘Banditry’ 
By Project Sponsors 


By RUSS CONE 

The president of the San Francisco Maritime^ 
Museum Association tore up a treaty with Mayor Chris- j 
topher yesterday and hung a label of “banditry" on the. 
new scheme for beautification of the Ferry Ruildinj.'.! 

art*. 

Association President R. 

Stanley Dollar Jr. announced 
in a four page prepared state- 
ment that the organization was 
releasing Itself froin a pledge 
made to Christopher last Oc- 
tober. 

The pledge was that the as- 
so^Uon. would make no move 
to promote Project X, a $10.- 
000,000 transportation mu- 
seum development at Aquatic 
Park, until the proposed Ferry 
Building park project had 
been fully aired before Die 
State Park Commission. 

2 Million Available 

The suite comnliision has 
$2,000,000 to allocate to a 
park here. Tile members 
show^ a preferiahee for 
Project X at ■ their May 
meeting. 

But Dollar pointed out that 
the city’s new Ferry Park 
plan borrows the historic ships 
feature of Project X. Iq the 
park plan, the vessels would 
be anchored within a circular 
promenade , extending over 
water on tlif Bay side of the 
Ferry Building. 

Maps Actiore . — 

When lhe, ;.eny, led by 
Mayor Christopher,, makes its 
final appeal for the State i 
funds on August 23, Dollar do-! 
clared:' 

“This organization will 
. make no effort to detract i 
' from tne efficacy of this | 

, meeting. This organization < 

1 ' (See PARK, Page 24, Col. 6) 





Project X (our plan) is photographed and written up in the "Chronicle." State 
Historian Aubrey Neasham (center), following the lead of Mr. Knowland, "had to 
slowly untangle himself from enthusiasm for the Ferry Park." 



and marched 



ears of the captive state body. But old Joseph R. Knowland, firmly in control of 
his forces, simply sat there, finally, in boredom, reading a newspaper (presumably 
the "Oakland Tribune.) 

He had another lily pad to jump onto. 

I told Dave Nelson after the earthquake last October when the Embarcadero 
Freeway was found to have grievous wounds: "All right, it’s served its purpose. 
It got us the money. Now let’s take the damn thing down." Dave told me he 
passed this opportunism on to Scott. 


Thomas and I were invited to a reception for C.A.M.M. members (Committee of 
American Maritime Museums) the second night in Philadelphia. This was at the 
Philadelphia Maritime Museum, a thoroughgoing institution of four stories in a 
handsome building on Chestnut St., the creation of a wealthy Philadelphian named 
Welles Henderson. Welles likes sea matters, felt his city should have a maritime 
museum and had the means to create it. I have known him for thirty years. 

Welles, a spare, friendly, quietly aristocratic man was there with his wife and 
another couple who I would judge to be from what they call in Philadelphia the 
Main Line. There was some raillery about the burst of earthquakes during the day 
in San Francisco on the very anniversary of 1906. This led me to tell then about 
the great events in our city two days back -- the seismic riddance of the city’s 
worst blight. Presently Mrs. Henderson asked who it was that got the San 
Francisco museum involved with the federal government. I allowed that it was I 
(an oversimplification). I told Bill later that undoubtedly what lay behind the 
question was dismay at seeing her husband spend millions on his museum while 
some guy in San Francisco gets Uncle Sam to pay for it all. 

I found Mrs. Henderson already a rather cool type without this added injustice 
added to the equation. Later I saw Mrs. Henderson pointing me out to some 
friends, new arrivals. Her words wouldn’t be "There’s the son-of-a-bitch . but 
they would undoubtedly be the Main Line equivalent. 

Bill said that we are back here in part to quell this East-West partisanship. It 
flared up vigorously when Phil Burton got us named the National Maritime 
Museum. Basil Greenhill, director of Britain’s museum of the same name, was one 
of the catalysts in getting these east coast maritime museum people stirred up. Not 
only had I jumped into the fray in London on Frank Carr’s behalf when Greenhill 
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As if on cue, 
quakes rattle 
San Francisco 

About 75 moderate earthquakes 
shook the San Francisco area 
yesterday, six months after the 
October quake that killed 68 
people and exactly 84 years after 
the great quake of 1906 leveled 
the city. Yesterday’s quakes, 
striking about 90 minutes after 
survivors of the 1906 disaster 
gathered for the annual pre- 
dawn commemoration, caused no 
injuries or serious damage. Story 
on Page 3-A. 
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Associated Press 

Jack and Jim Downey at the commemoration. 






Series of quakes jolts San Francisco area 


By Cathie Calvert 

Knlght-Ridder News Service 

SAN JOSE, Calif. — A nerve-wracking se- 
ries of moderate earthquakes awakened the 
San Francisco Bay area yesterday, causing no 
injuries or serious damage but continuing 
for nearly three hours on the anniversary of 
the San Francisco earthquake of 1906. 

The jolting series of quakes — at least nine 
registered 3.S or greater on the Richter scale 
— were particularly daunting, coming six 
months after the October earthquake, which 
killed 68 people. All of the quakes were 
reported to be centered on the San Andreas 
Fault or one of its small branches about five 
miles east of Watsonville, a town devastated 
by the Oct. 17 quake. 

The temblors began at 6:38 a.m., and the 
strongest tremor struck at 6:54 a.m. In all, 
about 75 were recorded, according to Pat 
Jorgenson, a spokeswoman for the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey in Menlo Park. 

The University of Callfornla-Berkeley Seis- 
mographic Station said the strongest quake 
had a preliminary reading of 5.4 on the 


Richter scale. Allen Lindh of the U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey in Menlo Park also issued a 
preliminary report of 5.4. 

“We are considering them aftershocks. 
They occurred in the same location of other 
aftershocks of Loma Prieta,” said David Op- 
penheimer, a Geological Survey seismologist. 
Loma Prieta was the name given to October’s 
quake, which had a magnitude of 7.1. 

He said aftershocks from such a quake can 
continue for two years. 

“It scared the hell out of me,” said Sharon 
Havens, a Los Gatos real estate agent who 
lives next door to a Victorian home that 
collapsed in the October quake. “After the 
first quake woke me up, 1 jumped out of bed. 
It was panic, purd panic.” 

While many simply rode out one quake 
after another, others raced to protect fright- 
ened children, huddled under desks or sim- 
ply cried — their fears of six months ago still 
evident. 

“My mom was really scared,” said Jeremi- 
ah Jewell, a Los Gatos High ^hool student 
who lives on Summit Road in the Santa Cruz 


Mountains. “In October, she had to be heli- 
coptered out to a hospital. This morning, she 
just went outside and cried.” 

Most of the Bay Area escaped with little 
damage, but in Watsonville, the tremors 
caused scattered damage to buildings and 
roads. Many people flocked to the football 
field at Watsonville High School and huddled 
in blankets. , 

“Every time you get over the fear, it starts 
shaking again,” said Karen Feuerborn of 
Watsonville, holding her crying 15-month- 
old son in her arms. “It’s pretty hard, but you 
have to be calm for the children.” 

Many residents of San Francisco’s Marina 
district mistook the first two quakes for 
construction activity as crews continued to 
repair damage from the October earthquake. 

By the third quake, though, dozens fled 
their apartments for the streets. 

“I thought to myself, ‘My God, I really do 
need a hard hat,”’ said Pat Prochaska, a San 
Francisco lawyer who lost everything she 
owned in the October quake when her apart- 
ment building collapsed. “I’ve never feared 


for my life, but I’m beginning to wonder if 1 
should re-evaluate that.” 

In addition to yesterday’s quakes in Califor- 
nia, a major quake measuring 7.5 rocked the 
Celebes &a between Indonesia and the Phil- 
ippines, and small quakes rattled Southern 
California’s desert near Indio. 

On Tuesday, an earthquake estimated at 6.2 
to 6.4 on the Richter scale rocked China’s 
northwest border with the Soviet Union. 
Seismologists in the Los Angeles Basin re- 
corded a magnitude 4.6 aftershock and sev- 
eral smaller aftershocks of the magnitude 5.5 
Upland quake of Feb. 28, and a temblor of 
magnitude 2.5 to 3 jostled rural eastern Indi- 
ana. 

Scientists said the number of quakes was 
most likely a coincidence. 

"Our National Earthquake Information 
Center in Golden, Colo., reports 1,200 to 1,500 
earthquakes of 4 points or larger worldwide 
every month,” said Jorgenson. “It's not unu- 
sual two or more moderate to large earth- 
quakes would occur on the same day.” 

The Associated Press contributed to this article. 



was forcing the previous director into retirement, but the EPPLETON HALL caper 
put Greenfinger’s underlying churlishness into print. Scott’s book is in the library 
at Greenwich and I’m told the staff snuck down during his tenure to chortle over 
Scott’s description of how he changed signals on us re the paddle tug — he was not 
a popular director. In fact, reportedly a very "small" man. He staged an 
international maritime museum conference one time artfully arranged so that the 
Pacific Coast ~ I suppose, me -- couldn’t participate. 

But in the case of Welles Henderson, I am pretty sure it isn’t Basil Greenhill but 
Mrs. Henderson who keeps Welles’ feet to the fire. 
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In San Francisco, 
hated road finally 


is coming down 

By Robert Hollis bulk, its horror, until it tlras built," 

77.. said Nancy KaB, one of the early 

SAN FRANCISCO — Years before leaders Of the revolt, 
residents of this, city marched in the The freeway did save, motorists 
streets protesting the Vietnam V/at.fsf tlmb driving front the Bay Bridge to 
they started what became known as Chinatown, North Beach and Fisher- 


the San Francisco Freeway Revolt. 

Yesterday, nearly 16 years after the 
Vietnam conflict ended, workers be- 
gan demolishing the much-reviled 
Efflbarcadero Freeway, the edifice, 
that triggered the historic civic re- 
volt In the late 19S0s. 

The I.7-mile double-decked road- 
way is coming down not because of 
protests, but because of Mother Na- 
ture. The 1989 earthquake did what 
years of criticism could not. The Oct. 
17, 1989, earthquake caused so much 
damage to the 150,000-ton structure 
that It hasn't carried traffic since. 

It took another year of often bitter 
fighting before San Francisco super- 
Ivisors voted last fall to remove the 
structure. In the end. It was simply 
cheaper to knock it down than fix It 

Offlclab and citizens who fought 
■to rsze the 32-year-oH freeway, 
■which looms over the waterfront 
'Just north of the San Francisco^ak- 
land Bay Bridge, agreed yesterday 
that its removal would fundamental- 
ly alter the city's familiar skyline. 

"The demolition of this freeway 
creates magnificent planning oppor- 
tunities unparalleled In this city 
since the creation of the civic center 
in 1912," Mayor Art Agnos said. "This 
marks the beginning of the day 
when San Franciscans will be reunit- 
ed with their waterfront." 


man's Wharf, but at a considerable 
visual and aesthetic cost. 

Undeterred by the opposition, state 
and city offlciala began planning a 
sunken freeway that was to punch 
through Golden Gate Park and San 
Francis's western neighborhoods. 
In response, Katz and other activists 
formed a "Freeway Crisis Commit- 
tee" in the early 1960s. 

By 1966, shortly before city super- 
visors were scheduled to vote on the 
second freeway proposal, more than 
3,000 people turned out for a masa 
protest meeting In a local junior 
high school. Anti-freeway forces or- 
ganized a massive lobbying effort 
aimed at the supervisors. The offi- 
cials were Inundated by phone calls, 
letters, even horn-blaring parades of 
protesters outside their homes. 

Katz remembers that It was a 
bleary-eyed group of supervisors 
who eventually voted 6-5 to ban any 
new San Francisco freeways. 

Agnos and other officials have pro- 
posed building a landscaped S135 
million surface road to replace the 
elevated structure. In front of the 
historic Ferry Building at the foot of 
Market Street, the new boulevard 
would dip below the surface to re- 
store one of the city's moat famous 
views. ■ . • 


Under a steady drizzle — and to the 
cheers of hundreds of onlookers — 
Agnos and dozens of other commu- 
nity leaders celebrated the begin- 
ning of the $3.2 million demolition. 

Agnos climbed aboard a huge hy- 
draulic battering ram and knocked a 
ceremonial chunk of a freeway pillar 
to the ground. The ceremony ended 
with a city fireboat spraying plumes 
of water skyward while thunderous 
fireworks echoed among the city's 
downtown office towers. 

Opened in 1959 as a part of the 
federal interstate freeway system, 
the S6 million Embarcadero Freeway 
was to be the first leg of a crosstown 
high-speed connector from the Bay 
Bridge to the Golden Gate Bridge. 

California, where freeways were 
invented, was In those years in the 
midst of a road-bul! ling boom. It was 
an era before environmental Impact 
reports and limits on growth. High- 
way engineers had fre^oms that are 
unheard of today. 

Nevertheless, when the Embarca- 
dero Freeway went up, its ugliness 
seemed to catch San Franciscans by 
surprise. 

"1 don't think anyone was able to 
see the Impact of the freeway, its 


In Its last days, the freeway became 
a kind of urban oasis for roller skat- 
ers, bicyclists, joggers and lovers out 
for a stroll. After dark, the thousands 
of lights from nearby office towers 
drew photographers trying to cap- 
ture the stunning panorama. The 
lower deck became a haven for many 
of the city's homeless. 

"It's been a great place' to come 
since the quake," said a bicyclist on 
Tuesday evening who gave bis name 
only as Bill. "It's got the beat view In 
town. But I'm not going to miss it 
when It comes down." 


Clearing the record 

A headline In yesterday's Inquirer 
incorrectly stat^ that the Laurels 
nature preserve In Chester County Is 
public land. It Is owned by the 
Brandywine Conservancy, which Is a 
, private, nonprofit agency. ' ; 

U iS tha Intantion of Th« Inqulror that Ha 
n«wa reports b« fair and corract In avary 
raapact. K you hava a quaatlon or commant 
ai>out nawa eovaraga, writa to Ombudaman. 
Tha kiquirara Box 8203* PhUadalphta 18101, 
or caH •64>2426 batwaan 8*^ ajn. and B 
Pain. Mondaya through Fridoyo. 



Quotations from VCR tape interview with Scott Newhall made by Jeanmarie 
Maher for National Maritime Museum Association, ca. 1992 


* * * 


Stanley Dollar was one of the kindest, nicest people I have ever known — I always 
liked him and admired him. He was a thorough gentleman and I don’t say that 
about everyone. Some of them are just gentlemen. 

« « « 


Karl has the most exquisite graphic taste almost that I have ever known . . 
someone who didn’t go to the Beaux Arts or the Sorborme. Karl has wonderful 
taste and he is a poet, too, in his way. 


